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JUSTIFI-  Those  who  would  discern  the  important  facts 
CATION  and  the  force  of  Christian  doctrine,  do  well 
to  distinguish  between  those  things  which  God 
does  for  the  Christian  and  the  things  which  the  Christian  may 
do  for  God.  The  wide  difference  in  activities  is  obvious. 
What  God  does  is  usually  His  to  do  of  necessity  since  no  one 
else  could  do  it,  and  what  Christians  may  do  for  God  may  be 
superhuman  and  thus  depend  on  the  enabling  power  of  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  God. 

The  things  which  are  wrought  of  God  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  in  his  salvation  are  again  to  be  grouped  into  two 
classes:  those  things  which  are  wrought  when  one  believes 
and  is  saved,  and  those  things  which  are  wrought  when 
Christ  comes  to  take  His  own  to  Himself.  So  much  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  first  undertaking  that  one  may  well  say  in 
the  words  of  the  Apostle,  “Giving  thanks  unto  the  Father, 
which  hath  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light”  (Col.  1:12).  In  the  second  undertak¬ 
ing,  the  body  will  be  changed  (cf.  1  Cor.  15:51;  Phil.  3:20-21), 
and  the  saved  one  will  pass  out  of  all  limitations  of  knowl¬ 
edge  into  the  immeasurable  knowledge  of  God.  This  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  1  Corinthians  13:12,  “Now  we  see  through  a  glass, 
darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  in  part;  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.” 

Manifestly,  to  be  justified  before  God  is  God’s  own  under¬ 
taking.  It  appears  as  the  consummation  of  God’s  work  in 
salvation;  not  chronologically,  but  logically.  That  is,  it  does 
not  occur  after  some  other  features  of  His  saving  work,  but 
because  of  those  features.  The  Apostle  has  indicated  certain 
achievements  of  God  in  logical  order.  It  is  written:  “For 
whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that  he  might  be  the  first- 
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born  among  many  brethren.  Moreover  whom  he  did  predes¬ 
tinate,  them  he  also  called :  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified:  and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified” 
(Rom.  8:29-30).  Here  justification  is  named  as  the  last 
and  consummating  work  of  God  for  the  believer  while  here 
in  the  world.  In  justification  God  does  not  legalize  a  fiction 
or  make-believe.  He  must  have,  and  does  have,  a  righteous 
ground  on  which  to  justify  the  ungodly  (cf.  Rom.  4:5).  A 
distinction  must  be  observed  between  just  men  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  justified  according  to  the  New  Testament. 
According  to  the  Old  Testament,  men  were  just  because  they 
were  true  and  faithful  in  keeping  the  Mosaic  law.  Micah 
defines  such  a  life  after  this  manner :  “He  hath  shewed  thee, 
0  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?”  (Micah  6:8).  Men  were  therefore  just 
because  of  their  own  works  for  God,  whereas  New  Testament 
justification  is  God’s  work  for  man  in  answer  to  faith  (Rom. 
5:1). 

Throughout  past  generations  theologians  have  striven  to 
form  definitions  of  justification  and  with  uniform  incomplete¬ 
ness  and  failure.  So  great  and  valuable  a  theological  thesis 
as  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism  presents  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “Justification  is  an  act  of  God’s  free  grace,  wherein 
he  pardoneth  all  our  sins,  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in 
his  sight,  only  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us, 
and  received  by  faith  alone.”  There  is  no  Biblical  ground 
whatever  for  this  reference  to  divine  pardon  of  sin  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  justification  for  justification  is  not  pardon  or 
forgiveness,  though  it  is  true  that  none  are  forgiven  who 
are  not  justified  and  none  are  justified  who  are  not  forgiven. 
Forgiveness  is  a  distinct  doctrine  complete  in  itself  as  is 
justification.  At  no  place  in  the  Bible  are  these  two  doc¬ 
trines  treated  as  interdependent  or  interrelated.  Forgiveness 
is  subtraction  and  justification  is  addition.  Justification  is 
the  declaration  by  God  respecting  the  Christian  that  he  has 
been  made  forever  right  and  acceptable  to  God.  This  basis 
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is  that  position  to  which  the  Christian  has  been  brought 
through  God’s  grace.  All  whom  God  has  predetermined  are 
called,  and  all  who  are  called  are  justified,  and  all  who  are 
justified  now  are  to  be  glorified  (Rom.  8:29-30).  God  cannot 
afterwards  condemn  what  He  has  before  justified  (Rom. 
8:33).  In  fact,  four  great  supporting  realities  are  here 
named:  ''Who  is  he  that  condemneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died, 
yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  who  also  maketh  intercession  for  us”  (Rom.  8:34). 
Thus  a  justified  state  is  unchangeable  since  the  ground  upon 
which  it  rests  is  secure  forever.  There  is  no  justification 
provided  for  man  which  is  not  eternal  in  character.  Because 
the  actual  standing  of  the  Christian  before  God  is  so  little 
understood,  justification  is  misunderstood.  Of  the  Christian 
it  is  revealed  that 

1.  He  Is  a  New  Creation.  "Therefore  if  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new.  And  all  things  are  of 
God,  who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
hath  given  to  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation”  (2  Cor.  5:17- 
18).  The  old  things  which  have  passed  away  are  not  habits 
or  failures  in  daily  life,  but  positions,  and  the  contrasting 
new  positions  are  of  God — ^being  wrought  of  God.  God’s  new 
creation  is  as  perfect  as  any  and  all  His  works. 

2.  He  Is  Made  the  Righteousness  of  God  Being  in  Christ. 
"But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemp¬ 
tion”  (1  Cor.  1:30) ;  "For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us, 
who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness 
of  God  in  him”  (2  Cor.  6:21).  Observe  that  the  ambition  of 
the  great  Apostle  at  the  time  he  was  saved  led  him  to  abandon 
all  his  former  confidence  for  Christ :  "But  what  things  were 
gain  to  me,  those  I  counted  loss  for  Christ.  Yea  doubtless, 
and  I  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord:  for  whom  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  loss  of  all  things,  and  do  count  them  but  dung,  that 
I  may  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own 
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righteousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through 
the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by 
faith”  (Phil.  3:7-9). 

3.  He  Is  Perfected  Forever,  According  to  Hebrews 
10:14,  the  Christian  is  perfected  forever  in  position  but  not 
yet  in  daily  life.  In  this  passage,  the  word  sanctification 
must  be  given  its  true  meaning — set  apart,  or  classified 
as  all  who  are  in  Christ  are  thus  classified.  It  therefore  re¬ 
lates  to  every  Christian.  It  is  written:  “For  by  one  offering 
he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified”  (Heb. 
10:14). 

4.  Finally,  to  be  in  Christ,  as  all  saved  persons  are  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  the  fulness  of  Christ,  or  pleroma  of 
Christ,  is  their  unchangeable  portion.  Consider  with  special 
care  the  amazing  declaration  bearing  upon  this :  “Of  his  ful¬ 
ness  have  all  we  received,  and  grace  for  grace”  (John  1:16) ; 
“For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him  should  all  fulness 
dwell”  (Col.  1:19);  “For  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Godhead  bodily.  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,  which  is 
the  head  of  all  principality  and  power”  (Col.  2:9-10).  That 
the  Christian  is  “complete  in  him”  is  but  a  restatement  of 
John  1:16.  The  word  complete  is  a  translation  of  the  same 
word  pleroma,  and  all  that  Christ  is — the  pleroma  of  the 
Godhead  bodily — ^becomes  the  Christian’s  possession  because 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  in  Him,  One  cannot  be,  then,  perfectly 
in  Christ  (1  Cor.  12:13)  and  not  partake  of  all  that  Christ  is. 

It  is  this  complete  standing  which  belongs  to  every  be¬ 
liever,  which  standing  God  recognizes  whether  anyone  on 
earth  recognizes  it  or  not.  It  is  such  a  one  that  God  justifies. 
And  He  defends  that  justification  as  faithfully  and  as  defi¬ 
nitely  as  He  condemns  the  ungodly. 

The  conclusion  of  this  matter  is  that  God  undertakes  by 
His  Spirit  and  through  His  Son  to  make  everyone  He  saves 
to  be  meet  to  be  partakers  of  this  perfection  of  quality  and 
imputed  merit  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  accepts  them  and  is 
free  to  justify  them  forever.  If  God  would  be  just  Himself 
in  justifying  His  own  Son  who  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
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righteousness  of  God,  He  is  just  when  He  justifies  the  un¬ 
godly  who,  by  the  mighty  changes  achieved  through  salvation, 
stand  before  Him  in  the  imputed  merit  of  His  Son.  This  is 
not  legalizing  a  mere  fiction,  nor  is  it  any  form  of  pardon  or 
forgiveness. 

A  notable  passage  is  properly  considered  here:  “Even  by 
the  righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ 
unto  all  and  upon  all  them  that  believe:  for  there  is  no  dif¬ 
ference:  for  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God;  being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemp¬ 
tion  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Rom.  3:22-24).  A  righteous¬ 
ness  from  God  is  received  and  possessed  on  a  faith  principle 
in  answer  to  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  it  reaches  unto  and 
comes  down  upon  all  who  believe.  “Being  justified  freely” 
— not  hoping  to  be  justified  by  reason  of  a  good  manner  of  life. 
The  word  translated  freely  presents  a  peculiar  meaning  and 
revelation  here.  It  does  not  mean  without  hesitation  on  God*s 
part  or  expense  on  the  part  of  the  one  who  is  justified.  It 
means  without  a  cause  and  the  same  word  occurs  in  John 
16:26  where  Christ  is  reported  as  saying,  “They  hated  me 
without  a  cause.”  There  was  no  reason  in  Him  for  their 
hatred.  Thus  the  meaning  here  is  being  justified  without  a 
cause  for  justificaton  in  the  one  who  is  justified.  None  could 
find  a  cause  in  Him  for  hate  against  Him.  He  now  could 
find  no  cause  for  justification  in  those  who  have  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God  through  sin. 

If  it  be  inquired.  How  can  God  justify  the  ungodly  and 
sinful?  the  answer  is  in  the  next  phrase  in  verse  24 — “by 
his  grace” — ^but  how  can  God  exercise  such  matchless  grace 
and  achievement  for  the  ungodly  by  His  grace?  That  is 
said  to  be  through  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Thus  this  great  verse  may  be  read  in  reverse  order:  Because 
of  the  redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  God  is  free  to 
exercise  His  grace  toward  the  ungodly  sinner,  even  justify¬ 
ing  him  completely,  finding  no  cause  for  justification  in  the 
sinner,  but  only  in  the  fact  that  the  righteousness,  of  God 
has  been  bestowed  upon  all  who  believe.  Later,  in  verse  26, 
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it  is  declared  that  God  is  Himself  just  and  righteous  when  He 
justifies  the  one  who  does  no  more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus. 
The  verse  reads:  *‘To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his  right¬ 
eousness:  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus.”  Let  no  one  therefore  add  to  or 
take  from  the  sole  fact  that  ungodly  sinners  are  saved  even 
to  eternal  justification  who  believe. 

Justification  rests  on  the  redeeming  death  of  Christ  and 
not,  as  sometimes  supposed,  on  His  resurrection.  When  it 
is  thought  that  it  rests  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  is 
believed  through  a  misunderstanding  of  Romans  4:25,  which 
reads:  “Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  was  raised 
again  for  our  justification.” 

He  was  raised  again  not  to  the  end  that  justification 
might  be  possible,  but  because  the  full  ground  of  it  had  been 
secured  by  his  death.  When  that  thing  which  completes  the 
whole  basis  of  justification  was  achieved,  Christ  came  out 
of  the  vale  of  death.  His  great  redemption  work  was  per¬ 
fectly  done. 

Justification  causes  no  one  to  be  righteous.  It  is  not  the 
bestowment  of  righteousness.  It  proclaims  one  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  whom  God  sees  to  be  perfected  in  His  Son.  Therefore, 
this  formula  may  be  stated:  the  sinner  is  righteous  in  God’s 
sight  because  he  is  in  Christ.  He  is  justified  by  God  freely, 
or  without  a  cause,  because  he  is  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Lewis  Sperry  Chafer 
^  •<> 

RELIEF  With  the  firing  of  World  War  II  over  behold, 
the  “arsenal  of  democracy”  has  become  “the 
bread  basket  of  the  world!”  Not  only  was  the  United  States 
called  on  to  make  possible  the  blows  which  won  the  ti¬ 
tanic  struggle  of  the  battlefield,  but  now  she  is  being  urged 
to  feed  the  500,000,000  whose  lives  are  at  stake  in  many 
starving  lands — not  to  mention  clothing  the  naked,  hous¬ 
ing  the.  homeless,  caring  for  the  sick  and  policing  the 
conquered.  And  as  if  that  were  not  enough  there  are  strikes 
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at  home,  the  strain  of  our  transition  from  war  to  peace,  new 
depths  of  moral  and  spiritual  delinquency  beside.  It  may  not 
be  amiss,  then,  in  the  welter  of  this  scene  to  speak  of  basic 
issues,  those  which  are  easily  obscured  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
fusion.  The  primary  question  seems  to  be.  Can  we  secure 
lasting  peace  through  mere  externals  such  as  the  vast  store 
of  material  help  being  shipped  abroad?  To  judge  from  cur¬ 
rent  propaganda  we  could,  providing  of  course  that  sound 
government  and  business  are  restored  in  short  order  or  if 
need  be  made  possible. 

But  here  a  related  question  should  be  considered.  How 
did  America  herself  rise  to  supremacy  among  the  nations  of 
earth?  Did  externals  achieve  it?  Hardly.  Rather  does 
history  trace  her  beginnings  back  to  godliness.  Suffering 
had  much  to  do  with  the  purity  of  early  days,  to  be  sure, 
but  modern  nations  are  failing  to  learn  their  lesson  from  the 
bitter  things  which  they  must  endure.  To  remind  us  of  the 
true  faith  in  God  that  our  forefathers  exercised  and  profited 
by,  scan  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Washington  to  Colonel 
Joseph  Reed  on  January  4,  1776:  “It  is  easier  to  conceive 
than  to  describe  the  situation  of  my  mind  for  some  time 
past,  and  my  feelings  under  our  present  circumstances. 
Search  the  vast  volumes  of  history  through,  and  I  much 
question  whether  a  case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found ;  namely 
to  maintain  a  post  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troops 
for  six  months  together,  without  powder,  and  at  the  end  of 
them  to  have  one  army  disbanded  and  another  raised  within 
the  same  distance  (musket  shot)  of  a  reinforced  enemy.  It 
is  too  much  to  attempt.  What  may  be  the  issue  of  the  last 
manoeuvre,  time  only  can  unfold.  I  wish  this  month  were 
well  over  our  head.  .  .  .  We  are  now  left  with  a  good  deal 
less  than  half-raised  regiments,  and  about  five  thousand 
militia,  who  only  stand  engaged  to  the  middle  of  this  month; 
when,  according  to  custom,  they  will  depart,  let  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  stay  be  never  so  urgent.  Thus  it  is,  for  more 
than  two  months  past,  I  have  scarcely  emerged  from  one 
difficulty  before  I  have  been  plunged  into  another.  How  it 
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will  end,  God,  in  His  great  goodness,  will  direct.  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  for  His  protection  to  this  time.  We  are  told  that  we 
shall  soon  get  the  army  completed,  but  I  have  been  told  so 
many  things  which  have  never  come  to  pass,  that  I  distrust 
eversrthing.” 

John  Henry  Bennetch 

THIS  IS  A  recent  book  had  for  its  title  Ideas  Have  Legs. 
SERIOUS  No  idea  has  had  such  long  legs  in  this  last  cen¬ 
tury  as  that  of  evolution.  An  American  maga¬ 
zine  in  a  symposium  of  “Books  That  Changed  the  Modern 
World”  found  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  heading  the  list. 
The  choice  can  hardly  be  challenged.  Is  this  a  serious  or 
trivial  matter?  That  is  the  subject  before  us. 

When  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species  was  launched  upon  the 
world  in  the  year  1869  the  rationalists  saw  in  it  scientific 
support  for  their  disbelief  in  God,  religion,  and  the  Bible. 
Certain  church  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  in  it  a  se¬ 
rious  challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  book  they  looked  upon 
as  a  divine  revelation.  If  Darwin  was  right,  Moses  was 
wrong.  T.  H.  Huxley  the  agnostic  wrote:  “Evolution,  if 
consistently  accepted,  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  the  Bi¬ 
ble.” 

Unfortunately  the  church  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
up  to  the  assault;  she  gave  way  over  the  creation  story  in 
Genesis,  but  failed  to  realize  how  evolution  challenged  not 
only  Genesis  but  the  whole  Bible,  not  only  the  creation  story 
but  the  whole  gamut  of  Christian  doctrine.  The  present-day 
decline  of  belief  in  and  respect  for  the  Bible  and  Christian 
truth  generally  is  largely  due  to  the  widespread  acceptance 
of  the  false  theory  of  organic  evolution  both  inside  and  out¬ 
side  the  church. 

When  the  theory  of  evolution  became  dimly  understood 
by  the  common  man  his  interest  naturally  was  not  centered 
in  geological  strata,  fossils,  and  the  like,  but  in  himself.  Cu¬ 
rious  though  it  may  seem  he  quite  took  to  the  idea  that  he 
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had  an  ape  ancestry.  He  did  not  in  the  least  mind  giving  up 
the  belief  that  the  first  man  was  created  by  God.  Evolution 
reigned  as  the  one  force  in  the  universe,  ever  pushing  on¬ 
ward  and  upward.  Progress  was  inevitable  until  we  reached 
the  superman.  The  Germans  grasped  this  idea  more  firmly 
than  others,  adopted  the  cult  of  the  superman,  and  ended  by 
deciding  upon  the  outline  of  their  thousand  years  of  prog¬ 
ress  under  their  newly  adopted  god — Hitler. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  theory  of  evolution  made  it  possible 
to  account  for  the  evil  in  man  in  a  much  more  rational  (?) 
way.  The  ape  had  a  fall  upward,  which  meant  that  he  sud¬ 
denly  but  naturally  became  conscious  of  a  moral  sense;  and 
sin,  wrongdoing,  violence,  brutality,  etc.,  are  therefore  only 
throwbacks  of  our  old  animal  nature  which  we  are  gradually 
overcoming.  Here  is  a  new  excuse  for  sin.  Two  youths  who 
committed  a  murder  in  the  United  States  were  actually  de¬ 
fended  by  their  counsel  in  the  court  by  this  very  argument. 
Of  course,  if  sin  is  only  the  upsurging  of  animal  instincts  we 
can  hardly  be  blamed  or  punished  for  it,  and  there  was  no 
need  for  Christ  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  for  it.  Here  is,  then, 
the  reason  for  the  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  by  modern  theologians. 

Worse  than  all  of  the  effects  of  this  scientific  nostrum  was 
the  atheistic  element  inherent  in  it.  ‘*The  god  idea  is 
doomed,”  cried  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Atheism;  God  did  not  make  man,  did  not  create  the 
planets,  did  not  set  the  stars  in  their  courses.  Evolution  is 
only  another  instrument  in  the  hands  of  men  for  pushing  God 
farther  and  farther  away  until,  to  most.  He  does  not  exist 
and  to  the  rest  He  does  not  matter.  Then  what  about  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God?  How  can  He  be  fitted  into  the  evolutionary 
scheme  of  things?  Most  people  modern  enough  to  accept 
this  view  of  man  find  it  hard  to  believe  in  the  virgin  birth 
of  Jesus  or  His  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  only  al¬ 
ternative  is  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  descendant  of  the  ape — 
a  horrible,  blasphemous  thought  indeed. 

All  this  means  that  evolution  has  dealt  a  terrible  blow  to 
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all  that  Christians  believe  to  be  the  truth;  and  as  truth  and 
conduct,  belief  and  ethics  stand  or  fall  together,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  with  the  collapse  of  Christian  doctrine  has  come 
the  bankruptcy  of  Christian  moral  ideals. 

Before  the  second  World  War  visitors  to  Soviet  Russia 
could  see  the  antireligious  museums  by  which  the  Commu¬ 
nist  antireligious  societies  illustrated  their  atheistic  creed. 
Half  of  the  exhibits  were  concerned  with  proving  that  evo¬ 
lution  made  God  and  religion  unnecessary.  According  to 
Marxist  philosophy  Communism  is  the  next  step  in  the  inevi¬ 
table  progress  of  mankind  whereby  man  outgrows  the  false 
ideas  of  God,  religion,  and  the  spiritual  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  totalitarianism  as  it  arose  in  Germany  also  grew  out 
of  the  evolutionary  idea.  The  cult  of  the  superman,  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,  progress  by  war  and  conquest — ^the  bases 
of  Nazism — ^grew  out  of  the  belief  in  evolution.  Both  Com¬ 
munism  and  Nazism  threw  over  not  only  Christian  belief  but 
Christian  moral  ideals.  The  six  years  of  war  have  been  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  inevitable  progress  we  were  taught 
to  expect;  but  evolution  as  a  scientific  dogma  is  too  deep- 
rooted  to  be  affected  by  such  a  slight  setback. 

In  the  great  democracies  where  neither  communistic  or 
nazist  ideas  hold  the  reins,  the  breakdown  of  Christian 
moral  ideals  has  been  tragic.  The  widespread  irreligion,  the 
increase  in  separation  and  divorce,  in  fornication  and  adul¬ 
tery,  in  juvenile  delinquency  and  adult  crime,  in  alcoholism, 
gambling,  and  other  elements  of  moral  looseness  are  evidence 
of  evolutionary  thought.  Evolution  is  atheism  in  thought 
and  anarchy  in  conduct.  It  is  therefore  a  major  tragedy 
that  evolutionary  propaganda  should  be  persistently  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio,  literature,  and  pulpit,  and  especially  that  it 
should  be  taught  to  our  children  and  young  people  in  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities  all  over  the  world. 

This  idea  with  long  legs  has  sprawled  across  the  earth,  not 
only  churning  up  the  fossils  but  heeling  into  the  ground  the 
truths  and  influences  which  have  blessed  mankind  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  by  which  alone  civilization  can  be  preserved.  It 
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is  about  time  someone  trod  heavily  upon  the  toes  of  this 
monster  and  made  it  squirm.  This  modern  Gulliver  needs 
pegginsr  to  the  ground.  This  monstrous  lie  needs  nailing  to 
the  counter.  This  is  serious.  Such  a  menace  cannot  be  al¬ 
lowed  free  rein  among  mankind.  The  truth  must  not  be  left 
undefended.  Science  “falsely  so  called”  must  not  be  allowed 
to  bring  Christian  civilization  to  ruins.  The  Christian  church 
must  not  go  on  supporting  this  doctrine  which  is  eating  away 
its  very  vitals.  A  positive  and  aggressive  testimony  must  be 
given  exposing  the  errors  of  evolution  and  proving  the  truth 
of  the  Bible.  An  urgent  and  vital  duty  lies  before  our  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  in  this  matter.* 


‘Copies  of  this  editorial  in  pamphlet  form  may  be  obtained  free  and  post¬ 
paid  from  the  author  at  78  North  End,  Croydon,  Surrey,  England. 

Newman  Watts 
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SOTERIOLOGY 

By  Lewis  Sperry  Chafer,  D.D.,  Litt.D. 

(Continued  from,  the  January-March  Number ^  19^6) 

THINGS  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  CHRIST  IN  HIS  SUFFERINGS  AND 

DEATH 

I.  A  Substitution  for  Sinners 

4.  Substitution  with  respect  to  the  Judgment  of  Sin 

A  previous  paragraph  has  lent  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  force  of  the  doctrine  of  substitution  as  expressed  by 
the  words  dvri  and  vjieq.  This  doctrine  is  not  only  clearly 
taught  in  the  Bible,  but  its  truth  has  done  more  to  engender 
trust  in  God  for  the  pardon  of  sin  than  all  the  ethical  teach¬ 
ings  of  Chriet,  as  such,  and  His  life-example  combined.  It 
is  well  to  note,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s 
death  for  sin  but  rather  the  death  itself  that  provides  relief 
to  the  burdened  heart.  The  study  of  theories  becomes  the 
student  of  theology,  but  that  which  the  burdened  sinner 
needs  is  the  truth  that  Christ  actually  died  in  his  room  and 
stead. 

Perhaps  more  has  been  written  on  the  theme  of  Christ’s 
death  than  on  any  other  subject  in  the  Bible.  Passages  have 
been  classified  and  analyzed  with  utmost  care.  The  Biblical 
assertions  are  convincing  and  confirming  that  “Christ  died 
for  our  sins;  He  bare  our  sins;  He  was  made  to  be  sin  for 
us;  He  was  made  a  curse  for  us.”  Remission  of  sin  and 
deliverance  from  wrath  are  said  to  be  wholly  through  His 
death  for  sin;  “He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  His 
death  was  a  redemption,  a  reconciliation,  and  a  propitiation. 
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Every  objection  that  human  learning  could  devise  has  been 
hurled  against  these  declarations,  but  to  no  avail.  The  truth 
is  self-justifying,  and  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  argue  against 
that  which  always  produces  the  blessing  it  proffers.  In  this 
connection  a  statement  from  William  Ellery  Channing  (1780- 
1842),  “the  apostle  of  Unitarianism,”  is  of  interest.  He  de¬ 
clared,  “We  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  exists  among  us  (Unitarians)  in  respect  to 
an  interesting  part  of  Christ’s  mediation;  I  mean  in  regard 
to  the  precise  influence  of  his  death  on  our  forgiveness. 
Many  suppose  that  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as 
it  was  a  principal  means  of  confirming  his  religion,  and  of 
giving  it  a  power  over  the  mind;  in  other  words,  that  it 
procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that  repentance  and  vir¬ 
tue  which  is  the  great  and  only  condition  on  which  forgive¬ 
ness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  this  ex¬ 
planation,  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  sins  to  Christ’s  death,  with  an  emphasis  so  peculiar 
that  we  ought  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special  in¬ 
fluence  in  removing  punishment,  though  the  Scriptures  may 
not  reveal  the  way  in  which  it  contributes  to  this  end.  Whilst, 
however,  we  differ  in  explaining  the  connection  between 
Christ’s  death  and  human  forgiveness,  a  connection  which  we 
all  gratefully  acknoivledge,  we  agree  in  rejecting  many  sen¬ 
timents  which  prevail  in  regard  to  His  mediation.”*  The 
fact  that  One  who  demonstrated  His  Deity,  in  ways  which 
candid  minds  cannot  reject,  came  into  this  world  and  died  a 
sacrificial  death — asserting  with  unimpeachable  truthfulness 
that  it  was  to  the  end  that  men  might  be  saved  from  their 
sins,  that  satisfaction  might  be  made  to  God,  that  man  might 
be  pardoned  and  justified  on  the  ground  of  His  death,  that  in 
no  other  way  might  God’s  moral  government  be  upheld — ^has 
imposed  a  body  of  truth  upon  the  thought  of  the  world  which 
is  calculated  to  become  the  most  dominant  factor  in  their 
philosophy  of  life.  If  it  fails  to  become  this,  the  reason 

^Complete  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  515-16,  cited  by  John  Stock,  Revealed 
Theology. 
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must  be  sought  in  the  sphere  of  inattention,  or  incapacity, 
or  wanton  insincerity.  It  is  near  dishonesty  for  men  to  say, 
as  they  have  done,  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible  about 
the  punishment  due  for  our  sins  having  been  inflicted  by  a 
just  God  upon  His  own  Son.  Nor  does  it  answer  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  revealed  truth  to  assert  that  Christ  shared 
human  sin  only  in  sympathy  for  the  sinner,  or  that  He  of¬ 
fered  some  kind  of  a  vicarious  confession  for  the  sinner,  or 
that,  as  a  man.  He  virtually  took  His  share  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin  as  it  is  in  the  world.  All  this  suggests  the 
foolishness  of  1  Corinthians  1:23. 

An  extended  classification  of  the  passages  which  bear  on 
that  which  is  accomplished  by  Christ  in  His  death  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  1871  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Crawford  in  the  volume  The  Doc¬ 
trine  of  Holy  Scripture  Respecting  the  Atonement.  This 
analysis  is  appended  herewith.* 

I.  Passages  Which  Speak  op  Christ 

(1)  As  dying  for  sinners. 

Matthew  20:28;  Luke  22:19a;  22:19b,  20;  John  6:51; 
10:11,  15,  18;  15:12,  13;  Romans  5:6-8;  8:32;  2  Corinthians 
5:14,  15;  5:21;  Galatians  2:20;  3:13;  Ephesians  5:2,  25;  1 
Thessalonians  5:9,  10;  1  Timothy  2:5,  6;  Titus  2:13,  14;  He¬ 
brews  2 :9 ;  1  Peter  3 :18 ;  1  John  3 :16. 

^  (2)  As  suffering  for  sins. 

Romans  4:25;  8:3;  1  Corinthians  15:3;  Galatians  1:4; 
Hebrews  10:12;  1  Peter  3:18;  Isaiah  53:5,  8. 

(3)  As  hearing  our  sins. 

Hebrews  9:28;  1  Peter  2:24;  Isaiah  53:6,  11,  12. 

(4)  As  being  **made  sin**  and  **nmde  a  curse  for  us.** 

2  Corinthians  5:21;  Galatians  3:13. 

II.  Passages  Which  Ascribe  to  the  Death  op  Christ 

(1)  The  removal  and  remission  of  sins,  and  deliverance 

from  their  penal  consequences. 

John  1:29;  Hebrews  9:26;  Matthew  26:28;  1  John  1:7; 
Luke  24:46,  47;  Acts  10:43;  13:38,  39;  Ephesians  1:6,  7; 


‘As  edited  by  R.  W.  Dale,  Atonement,  4th  ed.,  pp.  443-58. 
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Colossians  1:13,  14;  Revelation  1:5,  6;  John  3:14-17;  1  Thes- 
salonians  5:9,  10. 

(2)  Justification, 

Isaiah  53:11;  Romans  5:8,  9;  3:24-26. 

(3)  Redemption. 

Matthew  20:28;  Acts  20:28;  Romans  3:23,  24;  1  Corin¬ 
thians  6:19;  Ephesians  1:7;  Colossians  1:14;  Hebrews  9:12; 
1  Peter  1:18,  19;  Revelation  5:9. 

(4)  Reconciliation  to  God. 

Romans  5:10;  5:11;  2  Corinthians  5:18,  19;  Ephesians 
2:16;  Colossians  1:21,  22. 

III.  Passages  in  Which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Is 
Represented 

(1)  As  a  Propitiation  for  sin. 

1  John  2 :2 ;  1  John  4 :10 ;  Hebrews  2 :17 ;  Romans  3 :25. 

(2)  As  a  Priest. 

Psalms  110:4;  Hebrews  3:1;  2:17;  10:21;  4:14;  7:26. 

(3)  As  a  Representative, 

Hebrews  5:1;  7:22;  Romans  5:12,  18,  19;  1  Corinthians 
15:20-22,  45-49. 

IV.  Passages  Which  Represent  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ 

(1)  As  ** sacrificial.” 

Under  this  head,  “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,”  etc.,  should 
reappear.  To  these  may  be  added:  1  Corinthians  5:7; 
Ephesians  5:2;  Revelation  7:14,  15;  Hebrews  9:22-28;  10: 
11-14. 

V.  Passages  Which  Connect  Our  Lord's  Sufferings 
WITH  His  Intercession 

1  Timothy  2:5,  6;  1  John  2:1,  2;  Revelation  5:6;  already 
quoted,  reappear,  and  Philippians  2:8,  9,  10. 

VI.  Passages  Which  Represent  the  Mediation  of 
Christ 

(1)  As  procuring  the  gracious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

John  7:39;  16:7;  14:16,  17;  15:26;  14:26;  Acts  2:33; 
Galatians  3:13,  14;  Titus  3:5,  6. 
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(2)  As  conferring  all  Christian  graces  which  are  fruits 
of  the  Spirit, 

John  1:16;  15:4,  5;  1  Corinthians  1:4-7;  1:30;  Ephesians 
1 :3,  4 ;  2 :10 ;  4 :7 ;  Colossians  2 :9,  10. 

(3)  As  delivering  us  from  the  dominion  of  Satan. 

1  John  3:8;  John  12:31,  32;  Hebrews  2:14,  15;  Colos¬ 
sians  2:15. 

(4)  As  obtaining  for  us  eternal  life. 

John  3:14,  15;  5:24;  6:40;  6:47;  6:51;  10:27,  28;  14  ;2, 
3;  17:1,  2;  Romans  5:20,  21;  6:23;  2  Timothy  2:10;  He¬ 
brews  5:9;  9:15;  1  Peter  5:10;  1  John  5:11;  Jude  21. 

VII.  Passages  Which  Indicate  the  State  op  the 
Savior’s  Mind  in  the  Prospect  and  in  the  Endurance  op 
His  Supperings. 

John  10 :17,  18 ;  Luke  12 :50 ;  John  12 :27 ;  Matthew  26 :36- 
44;  27:46. 

VIII.  Passages  Which  Speak  op  the  Mediation  of 
Christ  in  Relation 

(1)  To  the  free  calls  and  offers  of  the  gospel. 

John  14:6;  1  Corinthians  3:11;  1  Timothy  2:5;  Acts  4:12. 

(2)  To  the  necessity  of  faith  in  order  to  obtain  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  gospel. 

John  1:12;  3:18;  3:36;  6:35;  Acts  13:38,  39;  16:31; 
Romans  1:16;  3:28;  5:12;  10:4;  Galatians  5:6;  Ephesians 
2:8,  9. 

IX.  Passages  Which  Speak  op  the  Mediatorial  Work 
AND  Sufferings  of  Christ  in  Relation 

(1)  To  His  covenant  with  the  Father. 

John  6:38-40;  6:51. 

(2)  To  His  union  with  believers. 

John  15:4;  Romans  6:5;  2  Corinthians  4:10;  Galatians 
2:20;  Ephesians  2:5,  6;  Philippians  3:10;  Colossians  2:12; 
3:3. 

X.  Passages  Which  Speak  of  the  Death  op  Christ 

(1)  As  a  manifestation  of  the  love  of  God. 

John  3:16;  Romans  5:8;  8:32;  1  John  4:9,  10. 

(2)  As  furnishing  an  example  of  patience  and  resigna¬ 
tion. 
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Hebrews  12:1-3;  1  Peter  2:20,  21;  Luke  9:23,  24. 

(3)  As  designed  to  promote  our  sanctification. 

John  17:19;  Hebrews  10:10;  13:12;  2  Corinthians  5:15; 
Galatians  1:4;  Ephesians  5:25-27;  Titus  2:14;  1  Peter  2:24. 

It  is  natural  that  much  that  has  been  written  regarding 
Christ’s  first  advent  should  assume  that  His  objective  in  com¬ 
ing  is  exhausted  in  the  one  purpose  that  He  was  to  be  a 
sacrifice  for  sinners.  It  is  thus  claimed  by  not  a  few  that 
all  His  sacrifice,  even  His  leaving  of  heaven,  and  every  pri¬ 
vation  and  rejection,  was  vicarious  in  character — ^that  is,  it 
was  wrought  in  behalf  of  others.  No  doubt  others  were 
benefited,  but  such  sacrifice  was  not  in  any  sense  a  substi¬ 
tution,  since  no  other  was  ever  appointed  to  the  path  which 
He  pursued.  All  His  life  was  a  sacrifice,  but  by  universal 
Biblical  usage  only  that  sacrifice  by  which  He  gave  His  life 
on  the  cross  is  vicarious  and  substitutionary.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  also,  that  there  was  much  accomplished  in  Christ’s 
first  advent  in  manifesting  God,  in  bringing  the  nation  Israel 
to  trial,  and  in  satisfying  the  love  of  God.  The  sinner  gained 
a  benefit;  but  God  gained  a  benefit  of  infinite  proportions. 
Similarly,  the  death  of  Christ  reaches  out  in  its  effect  to  an¬ 
gelic  spheres  and  to  heaven  itself.  Therefore,  it  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  assume  that  the  substitutionary  death  of  Christ  for 
sinners  contemplates  all  that  His  sufferings  and  death  accom¬ 
plished.  Certain  titles  suggest  the  wide  scope  of  Christ’s 
interests  and  gracious  undertakings.  He  is  the  Last  Adam, 
Head,  High  Priest,  Husband,  Advocate,  Propitiation,  Inter¬ 
cessor;  but  in  none  of  these  is  He  taking  the  place  of  an¬ 
other  as  vicar  or  substitute. 

In  the  midst  of  so  great  and  complex  a  disclosure  respect¬ 
ing  the  relationships  and  achievements  of  Christ,  none  is  so 
constantly  emphasized  as  that  of  His  substitution  in  suffer¬ 
ing  and  in  death  for  sinners.  If  this  great  transaction — the 
Father  offering  His  Son  as  the  Lamb  of  God  to  take  away  the 
sin  of  the  world — ^were  supremely  immoral,  as  some  declare 
(which  it  is  not),  it  would  yet  stand  on  the  pages  of  the 
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Bible  more  sustained  by  repeated  assertion  than  almost  any 
other  one  subject.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  substitu¬ 
tion  is  not  only  revealed  to  man  by  God  as  His  gracious  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  sin,  but  is  real,  leaving  but  one  obli¬ 
gation  upon  those  for  whom  the  Saviour  died,  which  is  that 
they  believe.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  explain  the  Sav¬ 
iour's  agony  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross — an  agony  far 
exceeding  physical  torture — if  it  is  contended  that  sin  was 
not  laid  on  Him.  On  this  aspect  of  truth  Henry  Rogers,  in 
his  Third  Letter  on  the  Atonement,  wrote:  “And  remember, 
that  if  you  insist  on  the  injustice  of  God's  inflicting  suffer¬ 
ing  on  Christ,  for  the  sins  of  others,  you  cannot  escape  simi¬ 
lar  difficulty,  and  greater  in  degree,  on  your  own  system; 
for,  can  it  be  less  unjust  to  inflict  such  sufferings  on  Christ 
for  no  sins  at  all?  If  it  be  unjust  to  accept  Him  as  sacrifice 
for  the  guilty,  how  much  more  unjust  must  it  be  to  insist  on 
the  sacrifice  for  nothing,  and  when  the  victim  thrice  implored 
in  agony,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  might  pass  from 
Him**^  The  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  is  greatly  increased  when  it  is  considered 
that  He  was  Himself  the  holy,  undeflled,  and  spotless  Lamb 
of  God.  In  this  there  is  no  receding  from  the  essential  truth 
that  Christ  became  a  legal  substitute,  which  undertaking  de¬ 
manded  of  Him  that  He  meet  the  judgment  due  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  those  whom  He  represented.  He  became  the  voluntary 
Bondsman,  their  Surety  (Heb.  7:22),  meeting  their  liabilities 
and  providing  the  required  ransom.  This  is  the  precise  im¬ 
port  of  the  language  employed  in  the  Sacred  Text.  If  it  be 
inquired  to  whom  the  ransom  was  paid  and  whose  demands 
are  met  by  the  payment,  it  is  answered  that  the  obligation  is 
to  God  in  respect  to  His  holiness.  There  is  a  distinction  to 
be  seen  between  pecuniary  and  moral  obligations;  yet  the 
Bible  implies  that  an  actual  parallel  exists  between  these 
when  it  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  and  blood  of  Christ  as  a  ran¬ 
som  and  a  redemption.  A  debt  of  obligation  to  a  broken  law 


*Cited  by  Stock,  Revealed  Theology,  p.  156. 
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or  offended  authority  may  be  as  real  as  a  financial  debt  which 
is  contracted  with  a  fellow  being.  A  criminal  in  prison,  or 
when  executed,  is  paying  the  debt  he  owes  to  outraged  law 
and  government.  The  basis  of  all  obligation  is  the  duty  of 
the  creature  to  fulfill  the  purpose  and  will  of  the  Creator. 
In  this  all  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
A  sinless  Substitute  purchased  the  deliverance  of  sinners 
(Acts  20:28),  He  paid  the  required  price  (1  Cor.  7:23),  a 
ransom  (Matt.  20:28),  and  redemption  (Eph.  1:7).  The  le¬ 
gal  aspect  of  this  revelation  is  that  God  required  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  obligation  to  be  met.  There  could  be  no  receding  from 
this  holy  demand.  The  love  of  God  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
Christ  voluntarily  consented  to  pay  the  debt,  and  in  the 
fact  that  the  Father  accepts  the  payment  at  the  hand  of 
the  Substitute.  Thus  the  way  of  salvation  for  sinners  on 
the  ground  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  Substitute  is 
established ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  indisputable  reality  which 
this  revelation  sets  forth,  the  same  truth  is  vindicated  by 
the  unfailing  efficacy  of  it  in  the  experience  of  those  who 
believe.  It  is  possible  to  disbelieve  and  reject  God’s  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  sinner  in  the  Substitute;  but  it  is  puerile  to 
assert  that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  substi¬ 
tution.  God  is  “of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot 
look  on  iniquity’’  (Hab.  1:13).  He  rather  magnifies  the 
law  and  makes  it  honorable  (Isa.  42:21),  and  no  more  per¬ 
fect  upholding  of  the  law  of  His  holy  Being  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  is  exemplified  in  the  voluntary  assumption  of  a 
qualified  substitute  taking  on  himself  the  discharge  of  the 
sinner’s  obligation.  The  Apostle  Paul  states:  “For  the  love 
of  Christ  constraineth  us;  because  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one 
died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  ...  to  wit,  that  God  was 
in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them;  and  hath  committed  unto  us  the 
word  of  reconciliation.  .  .  .  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin 
for  us,  who  knew  no  sin;  that  we  might  be  made  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  in  him”  (2  Cor.  5:14,  19,  21). 

The  import  of  these  and  other  Scriptures  is  not  that 
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Christ,  in  a  commercial  sense,  bore  the  sin  of  the  world.  This 
would  mean  that  had  there  been  one  more  sinner  His  suf¬ 
ferings  would  have  been  increased  by  so  much,  or  had  there 
been  one  less  sinner  His  sufferings  would  have  been  decreased 
by  so  much.  In  a  forensic  sense  Christ  made  a  legal  sacri¬ 
fice  for  sin  the  value  of  which  is  available  for  all  who  be¬ 
lieve.  Had  it  pleased  God  to  terminate  human  sin  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  first  human  sin,  it  would  have  required  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  sufferings  and  death  on  the  part  of  the 
Savior  to  save  that  one  sinner  from  his  one  sin.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  invitation  is  extended  to  a  lost  world  of 
humanity,  since  Christ  has  borne  the  judicial  penalty  of  sin, 
to  receive  these  provided  benefits.  On  this  vital  truth.  Dr. 
Augustus  H.  Strong  writes:  “Just  as  much  sun  and  rain 
would  be  needed,  if  only  one  farmer  on  earth  were  to  be 
benefited.  Christ  would  not  need  to  suffer  more,  if  all  were 
to  be  saved.  His  sufferings,  as  we  have  seen,  were  not  the 
payment  of  a  pecuniary  debt.  Having  endured  the  penalty 
of  the  sinner,  justice  permits  the  sinner’s  discharge,  but  does 
not  require  it,  except  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  promise  to  his 
substitute,  and  then  only  upon  the  appointed  condition  of 
repentance  and  faith.  The  atonement  is  unlimited, — ^the 
whole  human  race  might  be  saved  through  it;  the  application 
of  the  atonement  is  limited, — only  those  who  repent  and  be¬ 
lieve  are  actually  saved  by  it”  {Systematic  Theology,  p.  422). 
The  Biblical  illustration  of  forensic  suffering  and  death  is 
presented  in  type.  A  lamb  might  serve  for  an  individual,  as 
in  the  case  of  Abel ;  a  lamb  might  serve  for  a  family,  as  was 
true  of  the  Passover;  or  a  ram  might  serve  for  a  nation,  as 
on  the  day  of  atonement. 

The  value  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  to  be  discovered  in  the 
intensity  of  the  Savior’s  anguish  but  rather  in  the  dignity 
and  infinite  worth  of  the  One  who  suffers.  He  did  not  give 
more  or  less;  He  gave  Himself,  He  offered  Himself,  but  this 
self  was  none  other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead 
in  whom  measureless  dignity  and  glory  reside. 

Closely  related  to  the  above  aspect  of  the  substitutionary 
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death  of  Christ  is  that  held  by  earlier  theologians,  namely, 
that  Christ  actually  became  sin,  rather  than  that  He  bore 
its  penalty;  that  is,  the  actual  estate  of  the  Second  Person 
ceased  to  be  holy  and  became  that  which  a  fallen  sinner  is. 
What  Christ  bore  or  became  cannot  be  measured  by  man, 
simply  because  of  the  fact  that  no  man  is  able  to  contem¬ 
plate  these  issues  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  spotless  Lamb 
of  God.  Nevertheless,  God  not  only  invites  men  to  be  saved 
by  faith  in  His  Lamb  but  as  faithfully  declares  that  the  sal¬ 
vation  He  offers  is  based  on  the  substitution  which  Christ 
undertook — the  Just  for  the  unjust.  Sin  was  laid  on  Him, 
He  was  made  sin.  He  hore  our  sins.  His  soul  was  made  an 
offering  for  sin,  and  He  gave  Himself  for  us  (cf.  Isa.  63:6, 
10-12;  Rom.  8:3;  2  Cor.  5:21;  Gal.  3:13;  Heb.  9:28;  1  Pet. 
2:24) ;  thus  it  becomes  man  to  seek  to  know  all  that  God  has 
spoken,  believing  that  He  means  man  to  understand  it  and 
has  greatly  honored  man  by  such  a  revelation.  Dr.  W.  Land- 
say  Alexander,  in  his  System  of  Biblical  Theology,*  discusses 
this  feature  of  Soteriology  in  a  manner  well  suited  to  this 
thesis.  He  writes:  “Beginning  with  those  who  look  upon 
the  atonement  of  Christ  in  the  light  of  a  legal  satisfaction  or 
judicial  expiation,  I  remark  that  all  agree  in  thinking  that 
the  work  of  Christ  derives  its  worth  from  the  union  of  the 
divine  and  the  human  natures  in  His  person,  and  all  admit 
that  worth  to  be  not  only  only  supreme,  but  infinite.  There 
is  a  difference,  however,  between  certain  schools  or  classes 
of  them  as  to  the  nature  of  the  compensation  rendered  to  the 
divine  government  and  law  on  our  behalf  by  Christ,  His 
special  purpose  and  intention  in  offering  it,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  extent  to  which  His  work  was  designed  to  be  sufficient. 
Of  these  varying  shades  of  opinion  we  notice  the  following:  (1) 
That  of  the  Hyper-Calvinists, — a  name  which  has  been  given, 
not  because  those  to  whom  it  is  attached  are  regarded  as 
having  gone  beyond  Calvin  in  their  doctrine,  but  because 
they  carry  the  views  of  Calvin  on  this  head  to  their  utmost 
extent,  and  hold  them  with  unbending  rigidity,  a.  According 
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to  them,  the  work  of  Christ  was  of  the  nature  of  a  price  paid 
for  the  release  of  man  from  penalties  which  he  had  in¬ 
curred, — a  price  which  bore  a  fixed  and  exact  relation  to  the 
amount  of  debt  which  man  had  incurred  by  his  sins.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  what  He  rendered  was  strictly  a  quid 
pro  quo;  there  was  as  much  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other; 
the  suffering  obedience  of  the  Saviour  being  an  exact  equiva¬ 
lent  for  the  sins  of  the  saved,  and  that  not  by  a  solutio  tan- 
tadem,  but  by  a  solutio  ejusdem,  i.e.  not  by  paying  something 
of  equal  value  of  the  same  kind,  but  by  paying  the  very  thing 
that  was  due.  This  opinion  cannot  be  ascribed  to  Calvin, 
who  expresses  himself  in  a  very  general  manner  as  to  the 
satisfaction  made  for  many  by  Christ.  ‘When  we  say,'  he 
remarks,  ‘that  favour  was  procured  for  us  by  the  merit  of 
Christ  we  mean  this,  that  by  His  blood  we  have  been  cleansed, 
and  that  His  death  was  an  expiation  for  our  sins.'  ‘This  I 
take  for  granted,  that  if  Christ  satisfied  for  our  sins,  if  He 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  us,  if  by  His  obedience  He 
propitiated  God,  if,  in  fine.  He,  the  just,  suffered  for  the  un¬ 
just,  then  salvation  was  procured  by  His  righteousness  for 
us,  which  is  equivalent  to  our  having  merited  it'  {Instit.,  ii, 
17:4,  3).  The  statements  are  so  general  that  they  might 
be  advanced  by  any  one  holding  the  Satisfaction  theory. 
Among  Calvin's  followers,  however,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  in  this  country,  there  were  found  some  by  whom  the 
doctrine  as  above  stated  was  asserted  in  all  its  rigidity.  Not 
only  was  it  maintained  that  Christ  became  ‘sponsor  for 
those  alone  who  by  eternal  election  had  been  given  to  Him, 
.  .  .  and  them  alone  did  He  reconcile  unto  God'  {Form,  Cons. 
Helvet.,  art.  13), — ^that  He  did  not  make  satisfaction  or  in 
any  way  die  save  for  all  and  only  those  whom  the  Father 
had  given  Him,  and  who  are  actually  saved  (Witsius,  Oecon. 
Foed.,  ii,  c.9.  Par.  6) ;  but  the  opinion  was  broadly  avowed 
that  there  was  a  transference  of  the  sin  of  the  elect  to  Christ, 
and  that  He  actually  suffered  the  same  as  they  should  have 
suffered,  and  thereby  paid  for  their  redemption  exactly  what 
the  law  demanded  as  the  due  penalty  of  their  offences.  Thus, 
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Owen  says  of  the  satisfaction  made  by  Christ:  ‘It  was  a  full, 
valuable  compensation  made  to  the  justice  of  God  for  all  the 
sins  of  all  those  for  whom  He  made  satisfaction  by  under¬ 
going  that  same  punishment  which,  by  reason  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  that  was  upon  them,  they  themselves  were  bound  to 
undergo.  When  I  say  the  same*  he  goes  on  to  explain,  ‘I 
mean  essentially  the  same  in  weight  and  pressure,  though 
not  in  all  accidents  of  duration  and  the  like;  for  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  He  should  be  detained  by  death*  {Death  of 
Christ,  Works,  vol.  x,  p.  269).  Farther  on,  in  the  same 
treatise,®  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  laying  of  sins  upon 
Christ,  God  ‘charged  on  Him  and  imputed  to  Him  all  the 
sins  of  all  the  elect,  and  proceeded  against  Him  accordingly. 
He  stood  as  our  Surety,  really  charged  with  the  whole  debt, 
and  was  to  pay  the  utmost  farthing,  as  a  surety  is  to  do  if 
it  be  required  of  him;  though  he  borrow  not  the  money,  nor 
have  one  penny  of  that  which  is  in  the  obligation,  yet  if  he 
be  sued  to  an  execution,  he  must  pay  all.  The  Lord  Christ 
(if  I  may  so  say)  was  sued  by  His  Father*s  justice  unto  an 
execution,  in  answer  whereunto  He  underwent  all  that  was 
due  to  sin.*  In  another  treatise  the  same  great  theologian 
gives  the  following  as  the  expression  of  his  view  concerning 
the  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ:  ‘Christ  paid  the  same 
thing  that  was  in  the  obligation ;  as  if  in  things  real  a  friend 
should  pay  twenty  pounds  for  him  that  owed  so  much  and 
not  anything  in  another  kind.*  ...  ‘I  affirm  that  He  paid 
idem,  that  is,  the  same  thing  that  was  in  the  obligation,  and 
not  tantundem,  something  equivalent  thereunto  in  another 
kind*  {Death  of  Christ,  Works,  vol.  x,  c.  ii,  p.  438).  And 
farther  on  he  says,  ‘The  assertion  I  seek  to  maintain  is  this: 
That  the  punishment  which  our  Saviour  underwent  was  the 
same  that  the  law  required  of  us,  God  relaxing  His  law  as 
to  the  person  suffering,  but  not  as  to  the  penalty  suffered* 
{ibid.,  p.  447).  These  statements  of  Owen  may  be  regarded 
as  presenting  clearly  and  in  few  words  what  were  the  views 


^Ibid.,  p.  285. 
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entertained  by  the  English  Puritans  and  early  Nonconform¬ 
ists  regarding  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atonement  made 
for  sin  by  Christ.  They  believed  that  to  be  in  itself  of  in¬ 
finite  value;  but  they  regarded  it  as  limited  both  in  design 
and  in  effect  to  the  elect,  and  as  being  of  the  nature  of  a 
paying  to  the  law  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  an  enduring  by  Christ 
of  the  very  penalty  which  they  as  sinners  had  deserved  in 
order  to  secure  their  deliverance.  By  some  the  commercial 
character  ascribed  to  the  atonement  was  carried  out  still 
farther,  and  the  idea  of  an  actual  and  exact  commutation  of 
man’s  sins  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christ’s  righeousness  on 
the  other,  was  entertained  and  advocated.  The  principal 
representative  of  this  school  was  Dr.  Crisp,  minister  of  Brink- 
worth  in  Wiltshire,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century; 
and  it  numbers  the  names  of  Chauncy,  Saltmarsh,  and  Gill 
among  its  adherents.  The  republication  of  Dr.  Crisp’s  works 
by  his  son  at  the  close  of  the  century  led  to  his  peculiar 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement  being  commented  upon 
by  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  an  English  Presbyterian  minister, 
in  a  work  entitled,  GospeUTruth  Stated  and  Vindicated 
(Lond.  1692),  which  passed  through  several  editions,  and 
gave  rise  to  n  somewhat  violent  controversy.  Of  the  views 
advanced  by  Dr.  Crisp  a  correct  idea  will  be  obtained  from 
his  own  words,  which  I  quote  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Williams. 
Writing  of  the  laying  of  our  sins  on  Christ,  he  says;  It  is 
the  iniquity  itself  that  the  Lord  hath  laid  upon  Christ;  not 
only  our  punishment,  but  our  very  sin.  .  .  .  This  transaction 
of  our  sins  to  Christ  is  a  real  act ;  our  sins  so  became  Christ’s 
that  He  stood  the  sinner  in  our  stead.  ...  To  speak  more 
plainly:  Hast  thou  been  an  idolater,  hast  thou  been  a  blas¬ 
phemer,  hast  thou  been  a  murderer,  an  adulterer,  a  thief,  a 
liar,  a  drunkard?  If  thou  hast  part  in  the  Lord,  all  these 
transgressions  of  thine  become  actually  the  transgressions 
of  Christ.’  In  another  place  he  thus  insists  on  the  transfer 
of  our  sin  to  Christ  and  His  righteousness  to  us:  ‘Mark  it 
well:  Christ  Himself  is  not  so  completely  righteous,  but  we 
are  as  righteous  as  He;  nor  we  so  completely  sinful,  but 
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Christ  became,  being  made  sin,  as  completely  sinful  as  we. 
Nay  more,  we  are  the  same  righteousness,  for  we  are  made 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  that  very  sinfulness  that  we  were, 
Christ  is  made  that  very  sinfulness  before  God.  So  that 
here  is  a  direct  change — Christ  takes  our  person  and  condi¬ 
tion  and  stands  in  our  stead,  we  take  Christ’s  person  and 
condition  and  stand  in  His  stead.’  These  passages  may  serve 
to  convey  a  clear  view  of  the  doctrines  held  by  this  school — 
a  school  which,  though  numbering  among  its  adherents  some 
of  the  best  and  holiest  of  men,  has  been  the  main  support 
and  promoter  of  antinomianism  in  this  country.  By  the 
great  body  of  the  English  Nonconformists  these  views  have 
been  and  continue  to  be  repudiated.  Bates,  Howe,  Alsop, 
along  with  many  other  very  decided  Calvinists,  joined  at  the 
time  in  denouncing  them  as  unscriptural  and  dangerous;  and 
in  later  times  the  vigorous  pen  of  Andrew  Fuller — not  to 
mention  less  famous  names — ^was  employed  in  exposing  them 
and  advocating  Calvinistic  views  apart  from  them.  Even 
Dr.  Owen  raised  his  voice  against  them,  for  in  one  of  his 
greatest  treatises,  that  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by 
Faith,  he  expressly  says:  ‘Nothing  is  more  absolutely  true, 
nothing  is  more  sacredly  or  assuredly  believed  by  us,  than 
that  nothing  which  Christ  did  or  suffered,  nothing  that  He 
undertook  or  underwent,  did,  or  could,  constitute  Him  sub¬ 
jectively,  inherently,  and  thereon  personally,  a  sinner  or 
guilty  of  any  sin  of  His  own.  To  bear  the  guilt  or  blame  of 
other  men’s  faults — to  be  alienae  culpae  reus — makes  no  man 
a  sinner,  unless  he  did  unwisely  or  irregularly  undertake  it’ 
(p.  201);  and  again:  ‘Our  sin  was  imputed  to  Christ  only 
as  He  was  our  Surety  for  a  time — to  this  end,  that  He  might 
take  it  away,  destroy  it,  and  abolish  it.  It  never  was  im¬ 
puted  unto  Him  so  as  to  make  any  alteration  absolutely  in 
His  personal  state  and  condition’  (p.  203).  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  strenuously  maintains  that  ‘notwithstanding 
this  full,  plenary  satisfaction  once  made  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  that  shall  be  saved,  yet  all  men  continue  equally  to  be 
by  nature  “children  of  wrath,’’  and  whilst  they  believe  not 
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the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  them,  that  is,  they  are  obnox¬ 
ious  unto  and  under  the  curse  of  the  law’  (p.  216) ;  and 
again:  The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  not  transfused  into 
us  so  as  to  be  made  inherently  and  subjectively  ours,  as  it 
was  in  Him*  (p.  218).  From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that 
Owen  was  far  from  holding  the  extreme  views  of  Dr.  Crisp 
and  his  school.  The  views  of  Owen  were  accepted  and  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  great  American  theologian  Jonathan  Edwards, 
who,  in  his  Essay  concerning  the  Necessity  and  Reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Satisfaction  for  Sin,  uses 
such  language  as  the  following:  ‘Christ  suffered  the  full 
punishment  of  the  sin  that  was  imputed  to  Him,  or  offered 
that  to  God  that  was  fully  and  completely  equivalent  to  what 
we  owed  to  God’s  justice  for  our  sins’  (p.  384).  The  satis¬ 
faction  of  Christ  by  suffering  the  punishment  of  sin  is  prop¬ 
erly  to  be  distinguished  as  being  in  its  own  nature  different 
from  the  merit  of  Christ.  For  merit  is  only  some  excellency 
or  worth.  But  when  we  consider  Christ’s  sufferings  merely 
as  the  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  of  another,  the  excellency  of 
Christ’s  act  in  suffering  does  not  at  all  come  into  consid¬ 
eration;  but  only  these  two  things,  viz.,  their  equality  or 
equivalence  to  the  punishment  that  the  sinner  deserved;  and 
secondly,  the  union  between  Him  and  them,  or  the  propriety 
of  His  being  accepted  in  suffering  as  the  representative  of 
the  sinner’  (p.  389).” 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  His  sufferings 
and  death,  Christ  bore  more  than  the  mere  penalty — ^though 
it  is  clear  that  He  bore  the  penalty,  for  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,  and  the  curse  and  condemnation  fell  upon  Him.  Other 
Scriptures  indicate  an  identification  on  Christ’s  part  with 
the  sinner  and  suggest  that  both  sin  and  its  penalty  were  laid 
on  Him,  but  never  to  the  injury  of  His  own  character  or  to 
the  end  that  it  could  be  said  that  He  needed  to  be  saved  or 
forgiven.  In  fact,  it  was  at  this  hour  of  His  sacrificial  death, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  that  He  was  offering  perfect  merit 
to  the  Father  in  which  the  meritless  sinner  might  be  accepted 
forever.  There  is  no  ground  for  surprise  that  an  inscrutable 
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mystery  is  confronted  when  the  infinite  God  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  His  greatest  undertaking,  and  in  a  way  which  is  con¬ 
sonant  with  things  eternal  and  celestial. 

5.  Substitution  in  the  Realms  of  Divine  Perfection 

The  words  which  make  up  this  heading  serve  to  introduce 
a  much  neglected  feature  of  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace.  It  is 
assuredly  true  that  righteous  forgiveness  of  the  sinner  is 
secured  by  the  substitution  of  Christ  as  sin-bearer;  but  the 
salvation  of  a  soul  involves  much  more  than  that  removal  or 
subtraction  of  sin  from  the  sinner  which  forgiveness  achieves. 
A  sinner  minus  his  sins  could  hardly  be  counted  a  fully 
constituted  Christian.  In  the  saving  of  a  soul  much  is  added 
— eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  imputed  to  those  who  believe  (Rom.  5:17).  Though 
eternal  life  is  a  sovereign  gift,  God  no  more  legalizes  a  fiction 
when  He  imputes  righteousness  than  when  He  forgives  sin. 
It  is  conceded  that  there  is  no  moral  issue  involved  in  the 
gift  of  eternal  life  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness  as  is 
involved  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin;  but  a  righteous  ground 
for  such  blessings  is  imperative. 

The  two  features  of  salvation — the  gift  of  eternal  life 
and  the  gift  of  righteousness— are  counterparts  of  the  one 
great  fact  of  union  with  Christ.  In  the  simplest  of  words — 
so  far  as  the  English  translation  is  concerned — Christ  re¬ 
ferred  to  these  two  major  facts  of  relationship  when  He  said, 
“Ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you”  (John  14:20).  Of  the  first  rela¬ 
tion — ye  in  me — ^it  is  asserted  that  all  spiritual  blessing  is 
secured  by  the  Christian’s  position  in  Christ.  It  is  written, 
“Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  hath  blessed  us  with  all  spiritual  blessings  in  heavenly 
places  in  Christ”  (Eph.  1:3).  And  of  the  second  relation — 
/  in  you — it  is  written,  “He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
everlasting  life:  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not 
see  life;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him”  (John  3:36) ; 
“And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal 
life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life;  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life”  (1 
John  5:11,  12). 
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Of  the  gift  of  God  which  is  eternal  life  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  one  of  two  closely  related  benefactions — that  Christ 
is  thus  given  to  the  believer,  and  that  the  believer  is  given  by 
the  Father  to  Christ  (John  17:2,  6,  9,  11,  12,  24).  Both  of 
these  gifts  are  the  expression  of  the  Father’s  love  and  are 
sovereignly  bestowed,  when,  through  the  work  of  Christ,  the 
way  is  clear  for  the  exercise  of  that  love. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  believer’s  position  in  Christ  is 
secured  on  a  righteous  ground  through  the  substitution 
wrought  by  Christ  on  the  cross.  Much  has  been  presented 
already  on  the  doctrine  of  imputed  righteousness  and  its 
divine  declaration  when  God  pronounces  the  righteous  one 
to  be  justified  eternally.  It  has  been  stated  on  these  pages 
that  justification,  grounded  upon  imputed  righteousness,  is 
not  the  legalizing  of  a  fiction;  it  is  the  recognition  of  a  fact, 
the  fact  being  secured  by  infinite  provisions  to  that  end.  In 
general,  this  provision  is  twofold:  first,  by  the  Spirit’s  bap¬ 
tism  into  Christ’s  body. 

It  is  notable  that  the  word  pajiTi^to  is  used  for  both  the 
ritual  (water)  and  the  real  (Spirit)  baptism,  and,  without 
reference  to  whatever  convictions  may  be  entertained  re¬ 
specting  the  mode  of  water  baptism  and  what  it  signifies,  the 
essential  truth  remains  that  the  same  word  is  used  for  both 
ritual  and  real  baptism,  the  only  variation  being  in  respect 
to  its  primary  and  secondary  meanings.  The  primary  mean¬ 
ing  is  to  submerge — not  to  dip,  which  verb  implies  two  ac¬ 
tions,  that  of  putting  in  and  taking  out.  means  only 

to  put  in,  and,  when  used  to  describe  the  Spirit’s  ministry 
of  uniting  the  believer  to  Christ,  the  one  thing  desired  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  taking  out  again.  The  primary  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  word  suggests  a  physical  envelopment — an  intus- 
position.  The  secondary  meaning — evidently  derived  from 
the  primary  meaning — is  that  a  thing  is  baptized  if  joined 
closely  to  that  which  exercises  a  determining  infiuence  over 
it.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  baptism  into  repentance;  into  the 
remission  of  sins;  into  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
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Spirit;  into  Moses;  and  into  Christ.  In  the  case  of  none  of 
these  is  there  a  physical  intusposition ;  yet  these  are  baptisms 
that  are  vital  beyond  measure.  By  bestowing  the  Spirit, 
Christ  baptized  with  the  Spirit — ev  jtveviiati — Matt.  3:11.  Cf. 
Mark  1:8;  Luke  3:16;  John  1:33;  Acts  1:5.  Similarly,  of 
Christ  it  was  promised  that  He  would  baptize  also  with  fire 
(Luke  3:16).  In  both  the  baptism  with  the  Spirit,  and  that 
with  fire,  the  secondary  meaning  obtains.  Believers  are  by 
the  Spirit  baptized  into  Christ’s  body  (1  Cor.  12:13;  Rom. 
6:3;  Gal.  3:27),  and,  as  has  been  stated,  in  this  baptism 
there  is  no  intusposition,-  though  a  vital  union  is  secured 
which  is  defined  as  being  joined  to  the  Lord,  and  becoming  a 
member  of  His  body.  This  union  determines  that  which 
qualifies  life  itself.  To  be  placed  in  Christ  is  to  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  first  Adam  and  his  ruin  and  placed  in  the 
Last  Adam  and  thus  made  partaker  of  all  that  He  is.  No 
change  could  be  more  real,  nor  could  any  be  more  transform¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  federal  disobedience  of  the  first  Adam  that 
has  constituted  men  sinners,  and  it  is  the  federal  obedience 
of  the  Last  Adam  that  constitutes  those  who  “receive  abun¬ 
dance  of  grace  and  of  the  gift  of  righteousness”  righteous  in 
the  sight  of  God,  by  an  imputation  which  is  based  on  their 
new  relation  to  the  New  Creation  head — ^the  resurrected 
Christ  (Rom.  5:15-21).  Christ  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
and  all  that  are  in  Him  are,  by  the  most  arbitrary  necessity, 
constituted  what  He  is. 

Though  surgery  has  never  yet  joined  members  to  the 
human  body,  that  idea  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament  as 
an  illustration  (Eph.  4:13-16;  1  Cor.  12:18).  A  most  hon¬ 
orable  man — even  the  president  of  the  country  or  its  king — 
having  lost  one  of  his  hands,  might  be  thought  of  as  having 
acquired  by  surgery  a  hand  amputated  from  the  most  no¬ 
torious  criminal  whose  hand  was  stained  with  murder  and 
whose  finger-prints  are  recorded  by  the  police.  However, 
after  being  joined  to  the  new  organism,  that  hand,  as  a 
member  not  only  loses  its  former  evil  association  and  dis¬ 
honor,  but  is  invested  at  once  with  all  the  virtue  of  the  new 
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organism  to  which  it  is  joined.  No  member  could  be  joined 
to  Christ  without  partaking  of  that  which  Christ  is — ^the 
righteousness  of  God.  If  difficulty  arises  when  contemplating 
this  marvelous  truth,  it  will  be  from  the  inability  to  recognize 
the  absolute  union  to  Christ  which  the  baptism  with  the 
Spirit  accomplishes.  Yet  such  an  imputation  of  merit  is 
not  a  matter  of  sovereign  authority  apart  from  the  legal 
right  thus  to  act.  The  legal  aspect  of  this  divine  action  is 
to  be  found  in,  second,  that  aspect  of  Christ’s  death  which  is 
typified  by  the  sweet  savor  offerings. 

Reference  has  been  made  earlier  in  this  discussion  to  the 
legal  ground  which  the  non-sweet  savor  offering  aspect  of 
Christ’s  death  provides  for  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  it  was 
observed  that  this  one  feature  is  too  often  deemed  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  gospel  of  divine  grace.  However,  no 
justification  can  be  advanced  for  the  biased  discrimination 
which  discovers  so  much  in  that  which  the  two  non-sweet 
savor  offerings  represent  in  Christ’s  death,  and  yet  almost 
wholly  ignores  that  which  the  three  sweet  savor  offerings 
represent.  It  will  be  found  that  the  sweet  savor  aspect  of 
Christ’s  death  secures  the  same  sufficient  legal  ground  for 
the  bestowment  of  merit  as  is  provided  in  the  non-sweet 
savor  offering  aspect  for  the  removal  of  demerit.  In  the  one 
case,  there  is  a  displacing  of  sin  through  the  Substitute  bear¬ 
ing  it  for  the  sinner;  in  the  other  case,  there  is  the  placing 
of  righteousness  through  the  Substitute  releasing  it,  or  mak¬ 
ing  it  available,  through  His  death. 

The  three  sweet  savor  offerings  represent  the  truth  that 
Christ  offered  Himself  without  spot  to  God  (Heb.  9:14). 
Such  an  offering  is  wholly  free  from  the  thought  of  sin  being 
borne;  it  is  a  sweet  savor  to  the  Father  since  He  ever  de¬ 
lights  in  His  Son  and  in  all  that  His  Son  is.  In  the  non-sweet 
savor  offering  the  Father’s  face  is  turned  away  and  the  Son 
is  pleading,  “My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?’’ 
In  the  sweet  savor  offerings  the  worthiness  of  the  Son  is 
presented  to  the  Father  and  in  this  He  takes  delight.  Of 
these  three  sweet  savor  offerings.  Dr.  C.  I.  Scofield  has  writ- 
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ten  in  brief  and  clarifying  words  in  The  Scofield  Reference 
Bible: 

(a)  “The  burnt-offering  (1)  typifies  Christ  offering 
Himself  without  spot  to  God  in  delight  to  do  His  Father’s 
will  even  in  death.  (2)  It  is  atoning  because  the  believer 
has  not  had  this  delight  in  the  will  of  God;  and  (3)  substi¬ 
tutionary  (Lev.  1:4)  because  Christ  did  it  in  the  sinner's 
stead.  But  the  thought  of  penalty  is  not  prominent  (Heb. 
9:11-14;  10:5-7;  Psa.  40:6-8;  Phil.  2:8).  The  emphatic 
words  (Lev.  1:3-5)  are  ‘burnt-sacrifice,’  ‘voluntary,’  ‘it  shall 
be  accepted  for  him,’  and  ‘atonement’.”* 

(b)  “The  meal-offering.  The  fine  flour  speaks  of  the 
evenness  and  balance  of  the  character  of  Christ;  of  that  per¬ 
fection  in  which  no  quality  was  in  excess,  none  lacking;  the 
fire,  of  His  testing  by  suffering,  even  unto  death;  frankin¬ 
cense,  the  fragrance  of  His  life  Godward  (see  Ex.  30:34); 
absence  of  leaven.  His  character  as  ‘the  Truth’  (see  Ex.  12:8, 
refs.) ;  absence  of  honey; — His  was  not  that  mere  natural 
sweetness  which  may  exist  quite  apart  from  grace;  oil  min¬ 
gled,  Christ  as  born  of  the  Spirit  (Mat.  1:18-23);  oil  upon, 
Christ  as  baptized  with  the  Spirit  (John  1:32;  6:27);  the 
oven,  the  unseen  sufferings  of  Christ — His  inner  agonies 
(Heb.  2:18;  Mat.  27:45,  46);  the  pan.  His  more  evident 
sufferings  (e.  g.  Mat.  27:27-31);  salt,  the  pungency  of  the 
truth  of  God — ^that  which  arrests  the  action  of  leaven.’” 

(c)  “The  peace-offering.  The  whole  work  of  Christ  in 
relation  to  the  believer’s  peace  is  here  in  type.  He  made 
peace.  Col.  1:20;  proclaimed  peace,  Eph.  2:17;  and  is  our 
peace,  Eph.  2:14.  In  Christ  God  and  the  sinner  meet  in 
peace;  God  is  propitiated,  the  sinner  reconciled — ^both  alike 
satisfied  with  what  Christ  has  done.  But  all  this  at  the  cost 
of  blood  and  fire.  The  details  speak  of  fellowship.  This 
brings  in  prominently  the  thought  of  fellowship  with  God 
through  Christ.  Hence  the  peace-offering  is  set  forth  as  af¬ 
fording  food  for  the  priests  (Lev.  7:31-34).  Observe  that 
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it  is  the  breast  (affections)  and  shoulders  (strength)  upon 
which  we  as  priests  (1  Pet.  2:9)  feed  in  fellowship  with  the 
Father.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  peace-offering  especially 
a  thank-offering  (Lev.  7:11,  12).”* 

If  the  question  be  asked  as  to  why  the  Second  Person  is 
on  a  cross  with  the  First  Person’s  face  turned  away,  the 
answer  is  that  He  is  bearing  sin  and  that  God  cannot  look 
upon  sin  with  any  degree  of  allowance.  If  the  question  be 
asked  why  the  Second  Person  is  on  a  cross  offering  Himself 
with  all  His  perfections  to  the  First  Person,  the  answer  is 
not  that  He  had  some  surprise  revelation  to  make  of  Himself 
to  the  Father,  but  it  is  that  He  was  releasing,  or  making 
available.  His  own  infinite  worthiness.  This  is  substitution 
in  the  sphere  of  that  which  the  most  excellent  of  a  fallen  race 
could  never  present.  Thus,  when  the  Father  would  impute 
to  the  believer  that  righteousness  of  God  which  the  Son  is, 
and  all  His  worthiness.  He  finds  all  this  available  and  legally 
provided  through  that  aspect  of  substitutionary  death  that 
is  typified  by  the  sweet  savor  offerings. 

It  is  not  commendable  to  ignore  the  sweet  savor  aspect  of 
Christ’s  death,  nor  necessary  to  assume  that  imputed  right¬ 
eousness  is  an  arbitrary  sovereign  act  which  rests  on  no  de- 
fendable  ground.  No  more  assuring  word  could  be  spoken 
than  that  recorded  in  Romans  3:26,  which  is  that  God  is 
Himself  just  when  He  justifies  those  among  the  ungodly  who 
do  no  more  than  to  believe  in  Jesus  (cf.  Rom.  4:5).  The 
glorious  achievement  of  all  sin  forgiven  and  the  even  greater 
achievement  of  a  perfect  standing  before  God — as  perfect  as 
Christ — being  imputed,  does  not  involve  or  jeopardize  the 
character  of  God.  He  remains  just  when  He  justifies,  not, 
indeed,  on  the  ground  of  anything  He  ever  finds  in  man,  but 
on  the  ground  of  that  which  Christ  has  provided  for  those 
who  believe.  Such  is  the  scope  and  reality  of  Christ’s  sub¬ 
stitution  for  sinners  on  Calvary’s  cross. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^6) 
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EXEGETICAL  STUDIES  IN  ZECHARIAH 

By  Charles  Lee  Feinberg,  Th.D.,  Ph.D. 

(Concluded  from  the  January-March  Number,  19^6) 

B.  The  Second  Burden,  12-14. 

4.  The  Great  Consummation:  Israel’s  Deliverance  and 
God’s  Earthly  Kingdom,  14:1-21. 

The  last  three  verses  of  chapter  13  are  amplified  in  this 
chapter.  The  beginning  of  the  chapter  takes  us  back  to  the 
time  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  chapter  12.  It  is  cus¬ 
tomary  with  the  prophets  to  give  a  general  statement  and 
then  expand  the  theme  later  by  the  addition  of  details.  From 
other  Scriptures  we  know  that  before  the  events  outlined  in 
this  passage  take  place,  the  nation  Israel  is  regathered  to  the 
land  in  unbelief  and  has  made  a  covenant  with  the  false 
Messiah,  the  foolish  shepherd  of  11:15-17.  Few  chapters,  if 
any,  in  the  Scriptures  are  of  greater  eschatological  signifi¬ 
cance  than  the  chapter  before  us,  and  few  passages  reveal 
more  clearly  the  vast  difference  between  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  prophecy  and  the  figurative  or  spiritualizing.  Lowe 
is  prepared  to  confess:  “We  almost  agree  with  De  Wette 
that  this  chapter  defies  all  historical  explanation.  .  .  .  We 
are  compelled  therefore  to  interpret  the  chapter  wholly  in  a 
figurative  and  Messianic  sense.”*  Hengstenberg,  interpret¬ 
ing  the  chapter  by  the  same  method,  refers  its  events  not 
“exclusively  to  the  termination  of  the  Church’s  history,  but 
to  the  whole  of  the  Messianic  era  from  its  commencement  till 
its  close.”*  Wright  {in  loco)  understands  the  chapter  to  be 
an  ideal  description  of  the  last  things,  that  is,  of  the  Jewish 


cit.,  pp.  131-32. 
*Op.  cit.,  p.  107. 
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dispensation.  When  the  passage  is  interpreted  in  the  literal 
sense,  it  harmonizes  with  all  that  Zechariah  has  revealed 
thus  far  and  with  the  prophecies  concerning  the  consumma¬ 
tion  for  Israel  found  throughout  the  Scriptures. 

The  first  five  verses  outline  the  confederated  attack  upon 
Jerusalem  by  the  nations,  the  spoiling  of  the  city,  and  the 
interposition  of  the  Lord  for  the  deliverance  of  the  remnant. 
The  prophet  commands  our  attention  thus:  “Behold,  a  day 
comes  for  Jehovah,  and  thy  spoil  shall  be  divided  in  the 
midst  of  thee”  (v.  1).  The  day  spoken  of  here  is  one  in 
which  He  will  manifest  His  power  and  glory,  in  which  the 
Lord  will  vindicate  His  honor  and  His  name  in  wrath  upon 
His  adversaries,  and  in  which  He  will  bring  to  a  speedy 
climax  His  purposes  of  grace  for  Israel  and  all  the  earth. 
In  keeping  with  many  other  passages  the  reference  to  a  day 
here  does  not  have  in  view  a  twenty-four  hour  day.  The  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  first  clause  of  the  verse  is  equivalent  to  that 
in  Isaiah  2:12.  The  pronominal  suffix  in  refers  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  is  clear  from  the  following  verse  and  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter.  It  is  not  the  booty  that  she  takes,  but  that 
which  is  plundered  from  her.  The  spoil,  contrary  to  usual 
practice,  is  leisurely  divided  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  show¬ 
ing  how  completely  she  will  be  overthrown  and  how  secure 
her  enemies  will  feel  in  their  victory  over  her.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  the  severest  and  most  devastating  of  all  Jerusalem’s 
sieges.  Evidently  the  last  great  attack  against  Jerusalem 
on  the  part  of  the  allied  nations  will  issue  in  an  initial  suc¬ 
cess.  We  concur  in  B.  W.  Newton’s  observation:  “As  far 
as  I  am  aware,  this  first  verse  of  Zechariah  xiv.  is  the  only 
place  in  Scripture  in  which  this  last  triumph  of  the  Gentiles 
over  Jerusalem  is  described.”®  Other  Scriptures  dwell  on  the 
final  stage  of  the  battle  when  the  Gentiles  are  defeated.® 
Kimchi  {in  loco)  rightly  refers  our  verse  to  the  time  of  the 
attack  by  Gog  and  Magog  as  prophesied  by  Ezekiel. 

^Expository  Teaching  on  the  Millennium  and  Israel’s  Future,  p.  161. 

‘Cf.  Isaiah  29:1-8;  Joel  4:1  ff.  (Heb.) ;  Zechariah  12:1-9.  See  our  notes  on 
chapter  12  for  the  alignment  of  the  nations  in  this  great  campaign 
against  the  holy  city. 
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Now  that  the  early  fortunes  of  the  conflict  have  been  set 
forth,  the  prophet  furnishes  us  with  the  details  implied  in 
verse  1.  Says  he,  “For  I  will  gather  all  the  nations  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  to  battle;  and  the  city  shall  be  taken,  and  the  houses 
rifled,  and  the  women  ravished ;  and  half  of  the  city  shall  go 
forth  into  captivity,  and  the  remainder  of  the  people  shall 
not  be  cut  off  from  the  city”  (v.  2).  The  waw  of^ncDNi 
is  waw  explicativum,  setting  forth  the  antecedents  of  the 
spoiling  of  the  city.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  God  gathers  the 
nations  as  a  scourge  to  chasten  the  ungodly  among  His  peo¬ 
ple,  and  ultimately  to  punish  them  for  the  evil  devices  of 
their  hearts  against  Israel.  The  twelfth  chapter  of  our 
prophecy  (w.  2,  3,  9)  gives  the  complement  to  this  picture, 
showing  that  the  nations  come  with  evil  intent  to  destroy 
the  city  of  God's  people.  The  enemy,  then,  is  victorious  and 
his  victory  is  described  relative  to  the  city,  the  homes,  the 
women,  and  the  population.  The  description  of  the  capture 
is  reminiscent  of  Isaiah  13:16  where  the  expressions  refer 
to  Babylon.  Jeremiah  told  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar;  Josephus,  of  the  siege  of  the  Romans;  but 
Zechariah,  of  the  desolation  toward  the  end  of  the  Great 
Tribulation.  The  prophecy  has  been  understood  by  some  of 
the  Church  Fathers  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Romans.  This  cannot  be  the  overthrow  of  the  city 
by  Titus,  because  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  all  nations,  nor 
did  he  leave  half  of  the  population.  Too,  the  passage  cannot 
be  speaking  of  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  be¬ 
cause  the  greater  part  of  the  people  were  exiled  and  later  the 
remnant  suffered  the  same  treatment.  Compare  2  Kings  25: 
11.  Half  of  the  population  will  go  into  captivity,  but  the 
other  half  will  constitute  the  remnant.  To  the  literal  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  prophecy  it  has  been  objected  that  it  would 
be  a  physical  impossibility  for  all  nations  to  assemble  in  bat¬ 
tle  against  Jerusalem.  Newton  correctly  states:  “It  should 
also  be  observed  that  when  nations  are  described  as  being 
gathered  as  nations,  it  is  not  meant  that  every  individual 
comes,  but  they  who  are  governmentally  and  executively  the 
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constituted  representatives  of  their  power.” ^  It  will  be  well 
to  bear  this  truth  in  mind  when  we  come  to  the  explanation 
of  verses  16-18  of  this  chapter. 

The  rabbis  made  current  the  saying,  “When  the  straw 
fails,  then  comes  Moses.”  But  in  Israel's  final  struggle  with 
the  world  powers  she  will  need  One  greater  than  Moses,  the 
Lord  of  hosts  Himself,  and  He  will  be  ready  to  succor.  “Then 
shall  Jehovah  go  forth,  and  fight  against  those  nations,  as 
when  he  fought  in  the  day  of  battle”  (v.  3).  After  the  ene¬ 
my  has  prevailed  and  the  hour  is  darkest,  the  Lord  Himself 
espouses  the  cause  of  His  beleaguered  people.  “Jehovah  is 
a  man  of  war”  (Ex.  15:3)  and  the  battle  is  not  new  to  Him. 
Wright  notes  that  “the  expression  ‘to  go  forth’  (xx')  is  used 
almost  technically  for  the  going  forth  of  an  army  to  battle.”* 
Jehovah  of  hosts  will  muster  His  hosts  for  the  encounter, 
although  the  battle  will  be  the  Lord’s.  Jerome,  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  Pusey,  among  others,  take  the  reference  to  the  day 
of  battle  as  an  allusion  specifically  to  the  conflict  at  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  14:14).  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  take  the  flgure  in 
the  most  general  sense:  the  Lord  will  w’age  w^ar  as  He  has 
on  numerous  occasions  in  the  past.  See  Joshua  10:14,  42; 
23:3;  Judges  4:15;  1  Samuel  7:10;  and  2  Chronicles  20:15 
(the  references  in  Joshua  use  the  same  verb  as  in  our 
passage). 

Then  the  Lord  will  fulfill  in  His  coming  such  passages  as 
Isaiah  64:1-2  and  Acts  1:11.  Where  the  Messiah  of  Israel 
left  the  earth,  there  He  will  return.  Like  Joseph  of  old,  who 
made  himself  known  to  his  brethren  in  the  hour  of  their 
greatest  straits,  the  Lord  will  manifest  Himself  to  His  own 
people.  It  is  described  majestically  thus:  “And  his  feet 
shall  stand  in  that  day  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  which  is 
before  Jerusalem  on  the  east;  and  the  mount  of  Olives  shall 
be  cleft  in  the  midst  thereof  toward  the  east  and  toward  the 
west,  making  a  very  great  valley;  and  half  of  the  mountain 
shall  remove  toward  the  north,  and  half  of  it  toward  the 


'Op.  cit.,  p.  162.  The  same  principle  holds  true  for  every  war. 
*Op.  cit.,  p.  464. 
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south”  (v.  5).  The  cleft  mountain  at  the  appearing  of  the 
Lord  is  reminiscent  of  the  cleft  sea  when  Israel  escaped  from 
the  Egyptian  host.  The  Mount  of  Olives  was  the  most  se¬ 
rious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  quick  escape  from  Jerusalem. 
It  was  such  in  David’s  hour  of  flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam. 
15:30).  God  will  convert  the  obstacle  into  a  way  of  escape. 
This  is  the  only  reference  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  name 
“Mount  of  Olives.”  In  2  Samuel  15:30  the  phrase  is  “the 
ascent  of  Olives.”  The  mountain  is  said  to  be  split  latitudi- 
nally,  causing  a  great  valley  to  run  from  east  to  west.  In 
view  of  the  plain  wording  of  the  passage  it  seems  strange 
that  Wright  should  maintain:  “No  mention  is  made  in  this 
prophecy  of  any  personal  appearance  of  Jahaveh  in  glory  to 
be  seen  by  all  those  assembled  at  Jerusalem.’”  But  that  is 
precisely  what  the  passage  teaches  in  unequivocal  language. 
That  the  valley  formed  by  this  cleaving  of  the  mountain  is 
intended  for  the  escape  of  the  remnant  of  Israel  is  distinctly 
stated  in  the  following  verse:  “And  ye  shall  flee  by  the  val¬ 
ley  of  my  mountains;  for  the  valley  of  the  mountains  shall 
reach  unto  Azal;  yea,  ye  shall  flee,  as  ye  fled  because  of  the 
earthquake  in  the  days  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah;  and  Jeho¬ 
vah  my  God  shall  come,  all  the  holy  ones  with  thee”  (v.  5). 
A  few  manuscripts,  the  LXX,  Symmachus,  and  the  Targum 
read  ivenistam  (“stopped  up”)  for  wenastemy  but  this  ren¬ 
dering  would  give  the  opposite  idea  to  that  of  escape.  If  the 
valley  were  suddenly  stopped  up,  the  fleeing  remnant  would 
not  be  benefited.  In  the  words  nn  N'3  we  have  the  accusa¬ 
tive  of  direction  which  does  not  require  the  preposition  be¬ 
cause  of  the  verb  of  motion.  K'i  does  not  refer  to  the  Tyro- 
poeon  Valley,  but  to  the  one  made  by  the  splitting  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Inasmuch  as  the  Lord  formed  them  Him¬ 
self  they  are  designated  nn  (“my  mountains”).  How  far 
will  the  valley  extend?  The  text  states  “unto  Azal.”  Jerome 
(with  his  usque  ad  proximum)  and  Symmachus  take  the 
prepositional  phrase  in  the  appellative  sense;  “to  very  near,” 
i.e.,  to  the  place  where  the  fugitives  actually  are.  Wright, 


Op.  cit.y  p  466. 
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Dods,  et  al.  follow  this  view.  But,  as  Keil  has  noted,  this 
is  too  obscure  a  manner  of  speaking.  Pusey,  Keil,  and  oth¬ 
ers  relate  it  to  Beth-Azel  of  Micah  1:11,  the  latter  pointing 
out  that  n'3  is  often  omitted  from  place  names  used  with  it. 
It  is  probably  best  to  understand  the  proper  noun  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  a  place  near  Jerusalem,  the  location  of  which  is  not 
now  known.*  The  reason  for  the  flight  is  twofold:  (1)  fear 
of  the  formidable  enemy  and  (2)  fear  of  the  earthquake. 
Their  precipitous  flight  is  likened  to  that  occasioned  by  the 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  This  oc¬ 
currence  is  not  mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  it  is  referred  to  by  Amos  (1:1).  Earthquakes 
were  quite  common  in  Palestine,  so  this  one  must  have  been 
of  special  violence  for  the  memory  of  it  to  linger  some  two 
centuries.  Then  the  Lord  God,  in  the  Person  of  the  long- 
rejected  Messiah,  will  come,  thus  recapitulating  what  has 
been  foretold  in  the  previous  two  verses.  So  enraptured  with 
the  thought  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  is  Zechariah  that  he 
turns  from  the  third  personal  pronoun  to  the  second  personal 
pronoun:  “all  the  holy  ones  with  thee.”  Both  the  Vulgate 
(with  its  cum  eo)  and  the  LXX  (with  its  jiet’  avtoii)  have 
needlessly  altered  the  meaning.  Wright,  Keil,  Von  Orelli, 
and  Chambers  restrict  the  “holy  ones”  to  angels.  Passages 
like  Matthew  25:31  and  2  Thessalonians  1:10  indicate  that 
in  His  coming  again  to  the  earth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will 
be  attended  by  a  retinue  made  up  of  both  angels  and  saints. 
The  first  five  verses  of  our  chapter,  then,  have  given  us  the 
results  for  Israel  in  Messiah’s  coming;  verses  6-11  treat  of 
the  consequences  for  the  land  of  Israel  in  the  coming  of  Mes¬ 
siah;  verses  12-19  deal  with  the  results  for  the  nations  in 
Messiah’s  coming;  and  verses  20  and  21  portray  the  issue  for 
holiness  in  the  appearing  of  Messiah.  How  much  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  blessed  event  of  the  return  of  our  gracious 
Lord!  No  wonder  all  creation,  animal  and  human,  groans 
and  longs  for  that  hour  (Rom.  8:18-25). 


*Cf.  Wright,  G.  E.,  and  Filson,  F.  V.,  eds.,  The  Westminster  Historical 
Atlas  of  the  Bible  (Phila.,  1945),  p.  107,  col.  5. 
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The  coming  of  the  Messiah  to  earth  cannot  but  be  at¬ 
tended  by  remarkable  changes  in  the  realm  of  nature.  Zech¬ 
ariah  describes  these  for  us  thus:  “And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  in  that  day,  that  there  shall  not  be  light;  the  bright 
ones  will  be  congealed”  (v.  6).  The  first  portion  of  the 
verse  has  caused  no  difficulty,  and  is  abundantly  set  forth  in 
other  prophetic  passages.  Compare  Isaiah  13:10;  Joel  4:15 
(Heb.) ;  Amos  5:18;  Matthew  24:29.  But  the  last  two  words 
have  called  forth  various  views  and  differing  interpretations. 
Keil  translates:  “the  glorious  ones  will  melt  away”;  Heng- 
stenberg  renders  it:  “the  precious  will  become  mean”  (in  the 
sense  of  diminished);  Kimchi  gives:  “the  light  shall  neither 
be  precious  nor  thickness”;  and  Wright  translates:  “precious 
things  (or,  the  lights)  shall  be  contracted.”  The  difficulties 
are  several:  (1)  the  verb  (if  we  take  the  Kethibh)  is  mas¬ 
culine  while  the  subject  is  feminine;  (2)  the  word  used  for 
the  lights  of  heaven  is  found  nowhere  else  in  that  meaning; 
(3)  if  the  second  word  is  taken  as  a  noun  (so  the  Qere),  no 
such  noun  is  found.  It  is  probably  best,  on  the  basis  of  the 
principle  of  parallelism  so  evident  in  the  prophetic  and  poetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  the  literature  of 
the  Near  East,  to  understand  the  last  clause  as  a  reitera¬ 
tion  in  figurative  language  of  that  which  is  stated  in  prose 
in  the  first  clause.  The  LXX  and  Vulgate  with  others 
(reading  pNfipi  nnp'  )  translate  “cold  and  ice.”  But  these 
are  not  opposites  to  light,  as  Keil  has  shown.  Gesenius-Buhl 
(13th  ed.)  is  non-committal,  rendering  the  last  word  of  the 
verse  under  the  verb  form  and  the  noun  form.  Gesenius- 
Robinson  (1882)  prefers  the  Kethibh,  as  does  Keil.  We  have 
stated  our  preference  in  the  translation  above.  Job  31:26 
gives  us  a  parallel  use  for  the  noun,  while  Exodus  15:8  and 
Job  10:10  furnish  the  same  verb  with  the  meaning  of  “cur¬ 
dle,  contract,  congeal.”  That  day  will  be  characterized  by 
absence  of  light,  for  the  luminaries  of  heaven  will  be  con¬ 
gealed  to  give  forth  no  brilliance. 

That  day  will  be  so  epoch-making  that  the  prophet  de¬ 
scribes  it  in  further  detail.  “And  it  shall  be  one  day  which 
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is  known  unto  Jehovah;  not  day  and  not  night;  but  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  at  evening  time  there  shall  be  light”  (v. 
7).  The  numeral  nn«  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  unique, 
peculiar,  solitary,  unparalleled  by  any  other.  For  the  use 
of  the  cardinal  in  this  sense  see  verse  9;  Ezekiel  7:5;  and 
Song  of  Solomon  6:9.  The  day  will  be  known  only  to  the 
Lord  in  its  essential  character,  for  it  will  not  be  day  nor 
night.  It  will  not  be  a  mixture  of  day  and  night,  a  murky 
twilight  (wxO»]U£Qov),  as  Dods  has  supposed,  but  will  re¬ 
semble  neither.  It  will  not  be  day,  because  the  natural 
sources  of  light  will  be  withdrawn ;  not  night,  because  of  the 
supernatural  light  at  evening  and  the  glorious  presence  of 
the  returned  Lord.  Compare  Psalm  97:3-4.  Apparently  the 
course  of  nature  is  changed,  for  the  day  is  darkened  to  night 
and  the  evening  sees  light.  In  the  hour  of  deepest  gloom  and 
blackness  God  causes  the  bright  light  of  His  deliverance  to 
shine  forth  for  the  distressed  ones. 

With  the  coming  of  the  light  there  are  poured  out  upon 
the  land  living  waters,  which  may  be  the  result  (with  the 
physical  changes  noted  in  verse  10)  of  the  earthquake  de¬ 
scribed  in  verses  4  and  5.  Water  to  the  Westerner  as  well 
as  the  Easterner  means  refreshment,  productivity,  a  need 
without  which  life  cannot  continue.  There  will  be  life-giving 
streams.  Zechariah  predicts:  “And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  living  waters  shall  go  out  from  Jerusalem; 
half  of  them  toward  the  eastern  sea,  and  half  of  them  toward 
the  western  sea;  in  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it  be”  (v.  8). 
Living  waters  are  those  which  spring  from  the  ground  and 
last;  rain  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Compare  Joel  4:18 
(Heb.) ;  Ezekiel  47:1-12.  The  eastern  sea  is  the  Dead  Sea 
(or  as  the  Hebrews  call  it,  the  Salt  Sea),  for  the  Hebrews 
looked  eastward.  The  western  sea,  or  the  hinder  sea,  is  the 
Mediterranean.  The  water  will  flow  through  all  the  prom¬ 
ised  land  bound  on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Mediterranean.  These  streams  will  be  full  not  only 
in  winter,  when  bodies  of  water  are  full  everywhere  in  Pal¬ 
estine,  but  in  summer  also,  when  natural  streams  are  dry  in 
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the  holy  land.  The  refreshing,  abundant  waters  that  God 
will  give  will  flow  perpetually. 

At  this  time,  too,  earth  will  know  a  righteous  King.  We 
read:  “And  Jehovah  shall  be  King  over  all  the  earth:  in 
that  day  shall  Jehovah  be  one  and  his  name  one”  (v.  9). 
The  Lord  will  be  King  not  only  in  heaven,  but  recognized  as 
King  of  earth  as  well.  He  will  be  King  not  only  de  jure  (by 
right),  but  de  facto  (in  fact).  Strangely  enough,  Wright 
takes  the  phrase  n«n  ^3  f>y  to  refer  to  the  whole  of  Palestine 
only.  He  argues:  “In  that  which  follows  (verse  10)  he  men¬ 
tions  the  land  of  Judah  under  the  same  designation  (n^n  5*3) 
for  its  limits  are  expressly  stated  as  reaching  from  Geba  to 
Rimmon.”*  That  the  Lord  will  be  Sovereign  over  all  the 
earth  is  clearly  presented  to  us  in  verse  16.  Furthermore, 
we  cannot  overlook  such  passages  as  Isaiah  54 :5 ;  Psalm  72 :8- 
11;  and  Zechariah  9:9,  10.  All  polytheism  will  come  to  an 
end  in  that  day.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  owned  and 
recognized  as  sole  Ruler  of  the  earth.  Compare  Isaiah  65 :16. 

The  prophet  once  more  reverts  to  the  theme  of  the 
changes,  now  topographical,  wrought  in  the  land  by  the  ap¬ 
pearing  of  the  Messiah.  He  predicts:  “All  the  land  shall 
be  made  like  the  Arabah,  from  Geba  to  Rimmon  south  of 
Jerusalem;  and  she  shall  be  lifted  up,  and  shall  dwell  in  her 
place,  from  the  gate  of  Benjamin  to  the  place  of  the  first 
gate,  to  the  corner  gate,  and  from  the  tower  of  Hananel  unto 
the  king’s  winepresses.  And  they  shall  dwell  therein,  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  curse;  but  Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
safely”  (vv.  10-11).  The  Authorized  Version  translates 
n3"iy3  “as  a  plain.”  This  is  inadequate,  for  the  article  is 
emphatic.  It  denotes  the  Arabah  or  el-Ghor,  the  largest  of 
the  plains  of  Judea,  running  from  Hermon  to  the  Red  Sea 
and  known  as  the  deepest  depression  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.*®  All  the  land  will  be  depressed  in  order  that  Jerusa¬ 
lem  might  be  elevated.  See  Isaiah  2 :2  and  Micah  4 :1.  The 

*Op.  cit.,  p.  489.  He  later  maintains  the  Lord’s  reign  is  universal  but  be¬ 
gins  in  Judah. 

Deut.  1:1.  See  also  Wright  and  Filson,  op.  at.,  pp.  17,  20,  48,  and 
65;  Glueck,  N.,  The  River  Jordan  (Phila.,  1946),  especially  pp.  3-30. 
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directions  given  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but 
they  prove  two  things:  (1)  the  description  must  be  taken 
literally  (else  why  the  abundance  of  detail?)  and  (2)  the 
city  will  be  rebuilt  in  its  former  extent.  Compare  Jeremiah 
31:37,  38.  Geba  was  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Judah, 
probably  Gibeah  of  Saul  (2  Kings  23:8).  Rimmon  south  of 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Rimmon  of  Gali¬ 
lee  (Josh.  19:13)  and  that  in  Benjamin  (Judg.  20:45-47). 
The  city  here  designated  was  on  the  border  of  Edom  given  to 
Simeon  by  Judah.  The  subject  of  noKni  is  Jerusalem.  The 
verb  is  probably  an  expanded  form  of  nD*n  from  on,  like 
DKp  in  Hosea  10:14.  The  city  will  be  inhabited  on  its  an¬ 
cient  site  (for  the  same  use  of  the  preposition  see  12:6);  it 
will  possess  its  old  boundaries.  The  gate  of  Benjamin  was 
in  the  north  wall,  facing  the  territory  of  Benjamin  (Jer. 
37:13;  38:7).  The  first  gate  is  probably  the  old  gate  (Neh. 
3:6).  The  corner  gate  was  westward  of  the  old  gate.  Com¬ 
pare  2  Kings  14:13.  The  winepresses  of  the  king  were 
probably  in  the  royal  gardens  in  the  valley  southeast  of 
Jerusalem.  See  2  Kings  25 :4 ;  Jeremiah  39 :4 ;  52 :7 ;  and 
Nehemiah  3:15.  Not  only  will  the  city  have  its  former 
bounds  but  its  population  will  live  therein,  not  to  go  out  as 
captives  or  fugitives.  They  will  need  to  fear  no  further  hos¬ 
tile  attacks.  There  will  be  no  more  curse,  that  complete  de¬ 
voting  to  destruction  when  given  up  by  God  to  a  curse.  The 
Vulgate  has  anathema  and  the  LXX,  dvd^E^a.  The  verb  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  devoting  to  God  what  could  not  be  re¬ 
deemed.  Compare  Deuteronomy  2 :34 ;  Revelation  22 :3. 
Isaiah  65:17-25  does  not  contradict  this  verse  because  the 
curse  in  Isaiah  (note  the  different  word  employed)  is  upon 
an  individual ;  here  it  is  national  in  scope.  Newton  observes : 
“The  outward  changes  are  but  symbolic  indications  of  that 
which  will  be  morally  and  spiritually  true  in  that  day.”“ 
The  description  is  literal  and  conveys  the  interrelation  of 
outward  fact  with  inward  condition,  as  Genesis  3  (thorns  and 
thistles  resulting  from  the  sin  of  man)  and  Romans  8. 

"OA  cit.,  p.  173. 
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In  verses  12-15  the  prophet  returns  to  give  in  fuller  de¬ 
tail  the  judgment  of  God  on  the  enemies  of  His  people. 
Chronologically  these  verses  follow  verse  3.  Zechariah  vividly 
describes  thus:  “And  this  shall  be  the  plague  wherewith 
Jehovah  will  smite  all  the  peoples  that  have  warred  against 
Jerusalem:  their  flesh  shall  consume  away  while  they  stand 
upon  their  feet,  and  their  eyes  shall  consume  away  in  their 
sockets,  and  their  tongue  shall  consume  away  in  their  mouth. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  a  great  tumult 
from  Jehovah  shall  be  among  them;  and  they  shall  lay  hold 
every  one  on  the  hand  of  his  neighbor,  and  his  hand  shall 
rise  up  against  the  hand  of  his  neighbor.  And  Judah  also 
shall  flght  at  Jerusalem;  and  the  wealth  of  all  the  nations 
round  about  shall  be  gathered  together,  gold,  and  silver,  and 
apparel  in  great  abundance.  And  so  shall  be  the  plague  of 
the  horse,  of  the  mule,  of  the  camel,  and  of  the  ass,  and  of 
all  the  beasts  that  shall  be  in  those  camps,  as  that  plague” 
(vv.  12-16).  The  word  nD3»  always  denotes  a  plague  sent  by 
God.  Compare  Exodus  9:14;  Numbers  14:37;  17:16;  1 
Samuel  6:4;  2  Samuel  24:21.  The  inflnitive  absolute  pen 
stresses  the  action  of  the  verb  and  is  a  hapaxlegomenon.  The 
singular  suffixes  in  verse  12  are  to  be  taken  distributively 
of  each  one  involved.  Putrefaction  and  decay  will  set  in 
while  the  body  is  still  alive,  indeed,  still  standing — ^an  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  frightful  suddenness  of  the  visitation.  “To 
strengthen  the  threat  there*  is  added  the  rotting  of  the  eyes 
which  spied  out  the  nakednesses  of  the  city  of  God,  and  of 
the  tongue  which  blasphemed  God  and  His  people  (cf.  Isa. 
37:6).”'*  The  plague  is  one  form  of  visitation;  another  is 
mutual  destruction  through  a  supernatural  panic.  One  will 
prevail  over  another,  and  lift  his  hand  to  strike  his  friend 
dead.  Compare  12:4;  Judges  7:22  (Gideon  and  the  Midian- 
ites) ;  1  Samuel  14:16-20  (Jonathan  and  the  Philistines  at 
Michmash) ;  and  2  Chronicles  20:23  (Jehoshaphat  and  Am¬ 
mon,  Moab,  and  Edom).  The  third  weapon  God  employs 
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against  the  enemy  is  Judah  (v.  14).  The  Vulgate,  Luther, 
and  others  translate  the  preposition  n  in  as  “against.” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  the  usual  meaning,  but  the 
local  sense  is  also  well  attested.  Note  verse  3  where  the 
preposition  is  used  as  “against”  and  then  “in”  (temporally). 
The  LXX  translates  “in”  in  verse  14.  The  local  force  is  also 
found  in  Exodus  17 :8 ;  Judges  5 :19 ;  2  Chronicles  35 :20,  22. 
Fighting  is  not  infrequently  introduced  without  mentioning 
the  object  of  the  attack.  Moreover,  the  context  nor  parallel 
passages  warrant  the  assumption  that  there  is  opposition  be¬ 
tween  Judah  (here  for  the  whole  nation)  and  Jerusalem. 
Apparel  formed  a  large  part  of  Oriental  wealth,  so  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  along  with  gold  and  silver.  Compare  Job  27 :16 ;  also 
2  Chronicles  20 :25 ;  2  Kings  7 :2-8.  The  beasts  are  described 
as  suffering  the  same  plague  as  their  owners.  Animal  crea¬ 
tion  was  involved  in  man’s  judgment  at  the  fall  and  in  the 
flood.  Note  the  case  of  Achan  in  Joshua  7 :24,  25. 

When  the  Lord’s  judgments  are  in  the  earth,  the  nations 
learn  righteousness.  See  Isaiah  26 :9.  Zechariah  reveals 
that  there  will  be  a  remnant  among  the  nations  also :  “And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  left  of  all  the  na¬ 
tions  that  came  against  Jerusalem  shall  go  up  from  year  to 
year  to  worship  the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  to  celebrate 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  And  it  shall  be  that  whoso  of  the 
families  of  the  earth  goeth  not  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship 
the  King,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  upon  them  there  shall  be  no  rain. 
And  if  the  family  of  Egypt  go  not  up,  and  come  not,  neither 
shall  the  rain  come  upon  them;  there  shall  be  the  plague 
wherewith  Jehovah  will  smite  the  nations  that  go  not  up  to 
keep  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  This  shall  be  the  sin  of  Egypt, 
and  the  sin  of  all  the  nations  that  go  not  up  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  tabernacles”  (vv.  16-19).  For  the  remnant  of  the 
nations  God  has  promised  a  rich  feast  (Isa.  25:6).  There 
are  many  views  as  to  why  choile  was  made  of  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  but  the  most  probable  is  that,  speaking  of  the 
joys  of  the  ingathering,  it  will  celebrate  the  gathering  of  the 
nations  to  the  Lord  and  especially  His  tabernacling  among 
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them.  The  millennial  feast  is  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  be¬ 
cause  then  God  will  tabernacle  with  men  more  fully  than  ever 
before  in.  man’s  long  history.  Note  especially  Revelation 
7:15-17,  which  is  a  harbinger  of  the  endless  tabernacling  of 
God  as  found  in  Revelation  21 :3.  Verse  17  reveals  that  the 
millennial  conditions  will  not  approximate  conditions  in  the 
eternal  state,  because  multitudes  will  give  only  feigned  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  King  Jehovah.  Note  the  last  verb  in  the  He¬ 
brew  of  Psalm  66:3.  Just  as  Israel  had  been  threatened  with 
cessation  of  rain  in  times  of  apostasy  (Deut.  11:16,  17  and 
1  Kings  17:1  ff.),  so  the  nations  will  be  warned  of  the  same 
punishment.  The  need  for  rain  shows  that  the  millennial 
earth  is  not  the  new  earth  of  the  eternal  state.  Keil  and 
others  think  Egypt  is  individualized  in  verse  18  because  it 
showed  in  ancient  times  the  greatest  hostility  to  the  Lord 
and  His  people,  and  yet  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of  salvation 
given  to  Israel.  See  Isaiah  19:19  ff.  Probably  Egypt  is 
designated  because,  though  it  was  dependent  upon  rains  to 
fill  the  lakes  which  empty  into  the  Nile,  it  would  appear  to 
be  less  dependent  upon  a  balanced  arrangement  of  rainfall 
(as  in  Palestine),  and  hence  appear  to  be  untouched  by  the 
warning  of  withholding  of  rain  for  disobedience.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Hecataeus,  the  geographer,  which  was  first  repeated 
by  Herodotus  was:  “Egypt  is  a  gift  of  the  Nile.”**  Breasted 
well  described  the  conditions  in  Egypt  thus:  “While  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  country  is  not  rainless,  yet  the  rare  showers  of 
the  south,  often  separated  by  intervals  of  years,  and  even  the 
more  frequent  rains  of  the  Delta,  are  totally  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  processes  of  agriculture.  The  marvellous  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  Egyptian  soil  is  due  to  the  annual  inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  river,  which  is  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
and  by  the  spring  rains  at  the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile. 
Freighted  with  the  rich  loam  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands, 
the  rushing  waters  of  the  spring  freshet  hurry  down  the 
Nubian  valley,  and  a  slight  rise  is  discernible  at  the  first  cata- 

‘*Steindofff,  G.,  The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  (1905),  p.  6,  and 
Steindorff,  G.  and  Seele,  K.  C.,  When  Egypt  Ruled  the  East  (1942),  p.  7. 
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ract  in  the  early  part  of  June.  The  flood  swells  rapidly  and 
steadily,  and  although  the  increase  is  usually  interrupted  for 
nearly  a  month  from  the  end  of  September  on,  it  is  usually 
resumed  again,  and  the  maximum  level  continues  until  the 
end  of  October  or  into  November.”'*  For  Egypt,  then,  there 
will  be  punishment  too,  namely,  the  plague.  DNon  in  verse 
19  has  in  view  the  results  of  sin,  the  punishment  for  the  dis¬ 
obedience.  Compare  Numbers  32:23.  There  is  an  insepara¬ 
ble  connection  between  sin  and  its  punishment. 

The  last  two  verses  of  the  prophecy  may  well  close  not 
only  this  book  but  the  whole  history  of  Israel,  for  it  shows 
God’s  original  purpose  in  Israel  fulfilled  (Ex.  19:6).  The 
heart  of  Zechariah  must  have  thrilled  as  he  penned  the 
words:  “In  that  day  shall  there  be  upon  the  bells  of  the 
horses.  Holy  unto  Jehovah;  and  the  pots  in  Jehovah's  house 
shall  be  like  the  bowls  before  the  altar.  Indeed,  every  pot 
in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be  holy  unto  Jehovah  of 
hosts;  and  all  they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of 
them,  and  boil  therein:  and  in  that  day  there  shall  be  no 
more  a  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  of  hosts”  (vv. 
20-21).  When  all  is  cleansed  and  holy  in  Jerusalem  and 
among  God's  people  Israel,  there  will  be  no  need  for  distinc¬ 
tions  of  holy  and  secular,  and  differences  between  holy  and 
more  holy.  Sin  brought  in  such  necessary  distinctions,  but 
with  the  removal  of  all  sin  all  will  alike  be  holy.  There  will 
be  holiness  in  public  life  (bells  of  the  horses),  in  religious 
life  (vessels  of  the  Lord's  house),  and  all  private  life  (every 
vessel  in  Jerusalem  and  Judah).  (See  Newton  in  loco.) 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  reference  to  the  Canaanite?  It 
is  immediately  recognized  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  Canaan- 
ites  who  formerly  inhabited  the  land,  for  they  were  never 
allowed  access  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  They  were  under 
the  curse.  Compare  Deuteronomy  7 :2.  The  Canaanites  (the 
Phoenicians)  were  renowned  merchantmen  (note  the  Vulgate 
mercator)  and  notorious  for  their  unprincipled  and  wicked 
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ways.  In  time  they  came  to  be  symbolic  of  all  that  was  de¬ 
ceitful,  unclean,  and  ungodly  (for  proof  note  Hosea  12:7  in 
the  Hebrew).  God  promises  that  in  that  day  of  holiness  no 
unclean  shall  defile  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  short,  what 
.is  stated  positively  in  the  first  part  of  verse  21  is  repeated 
negatively  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse.  God's  great  object 
in  Israel  is  holiness;  His  great  aim  in  the  Church  is  holiness; 
His  great  longing  for  your  life  and  mine  is  holiness,  and 
only  holiness.  Our  chapter  which  began  in  darkness  (as  did, 
indeed,  the  entire  prophecy  of  Zechariah)  ends  in  the  radiant 
and  transparent  light  of  holiness.  And  throughout  the 
prophecy  there  is  presented  to  us  on  every  page  the  spotless, 
blemishless  Holy  One  of  Israel,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Messiah  and  King  of  Israel.  See  Him  in 

Chapter  one  as  the  Riding  One ; 

Chapter  two  as  the  Measuring  One; 

Chapter  three  as  the  Cleansing  One; 

Chapter  four  as  the  Empowering  One; 

Chapter  five  as  the  Judging  One; 

Chapter  six  as  the  Crowned  One ; 

Chapter  seven  as  the  Rebuking  One; 

Chapter  eight  as  the  Restoring  One; 

Chapter  nine  as  the  Kingly  One; 

Chapter  ten  as  the  Blessing  One; 

Chapter  eleven  as  the  Shepherding  One; 

Chapter  twelve  as  the  Returning  One; 

Chapter  thirteen  as  the  Smitten  One; 

Chapter  fourteen  as  the  Reigning  One. 

Come,  let  us  worship  at  His  feet! 
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THE  SON  OF  GOD  AMONG  THE  SONS  OF 

MEN 

By  Everett  Falconer  Harrison,  Th.D. 

VI.  JESUS  AND  THE  WOMAN  OF  SAMARIA 

The  early  Judean  ministry  met  with  considerable  success, 
inasmuch  as  Jesus  was  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples 
than  John  (John  4:1).  Already  the  thing  which  the  Baptist 
had  foreseen’  as  inevitable  was  coming  to  pass — Jesus  was 
increasing,  he  himself  was  decreasing.  But  this  promising 
situation  did  not  last,  for  the  reason  that  the  Master  with¬ 
drew  to  Galilee  rather  than  have  an  open  encounter  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  His  destination  was  Gali¬ 
lee,  and  the  most  direct  route  lay  through  Samaria.  Perhaps, 
in  view  of  the  events  which  are  unfolded  in  this  chapter  of 
John,  the  “must”  of  verse  4  has  more  than  a  geographical 
implication,  but  the  primary  emphasis  is  upon  gaining  His 
destination  in  the  least  time.  With  Christ,  however,  even  an 
urgent  journey  is  not  “out  of  season”  and  He  was  willing  to 
abide  two  days  in  the  midst  of  these  people,  in  view  of  the 
readiness  of  their  response  to  Him  (vs.  40).  The  whole  set¬ 
ting  here  is  agreeable  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  the  early 
days  of  the  church — Judea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  in  that  order. 

Jesus  and  His  party  came  at  length  to  Sychar,  near  which 
was  Jacob’s  well.  This  was  now  Samaritan  territory.  The 
story  of  the  Samaritans  is  one  of  singular  interest.  When 
the  Assyrians  overran  the  northern  kingdom,  they  instituted 
a  policy  of  deportation  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  filling 
their  places  with  people  brought  from  afar  (2  Kings  17:23, 
24).  During  this  shifting,  the  wild  beasts  increased,  and  we 
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read  of  lions  killing  some  of  the  people.  In  their  supersti¬ 
tion,  they  felt  the  need  of  placating  the  god  of  the  land  who 
seemed  to  be  scourging  them,  so  they  appealed  to  the  king 
of  Assyria.  He  sent  them  a  priest  who  had  been  carried 
away  captive  from  this  area,  that  this  man  might  teach  them 
the  “manner  of  the  God  of  the  land.”  So  now  these  people 
added  the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  their  own  deities, 
giving  Him  deference  because  it  was  His  land,  but  not  at¬ 
tached  to  Him  as  they  were  to  their  idols.  Hence  the  anom¬ 
aly  arose  that  “they  feared  the  Lord,  and  served  their  own 
gods.”  When  the  children  of  Israel  returned  from  captivity 
and  began  to  rebuild  their  temple,  they  received  a  proposal 
from  the  descendants  of  this  same  group  to  the  effect  that 
they  should  share  with  the  men  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  in 
the  erection  of  the  sanctuary.  Their  plea  was  that  they  had 
been  seeking  the  God  of  Israel  and  sacrificing  to  Him  ever 
since  their  fathers  had  been  brought  to  the  land  by  the  As¬ 
syrians.  The  answer  of  the  Jews  was  decisive.  In  fact,  it 
sounds  sharper  to  our  ears  than  it  needed  to  have  been.  This 
was  a  strictly  Jewish  project.  The  king  of  Persia*  had  com¬ 
mitted  it  to  them  alone.  By  implication,  the  reply  stated  that 
no  others  could  share  in  the  building  without  specific  authori¬ 
zation.  That  may  or  may  not  have  been  true.  Doubtless  the 
deeper  reason  which  prompted  the  adverse  reply  was  the 
determination  of  the  nation  to  remain  aloof  altogether  from 
other  people,  lest  there  should  come  once  more  a  defection 
from  Jehovah  such  as  had  preceded  the  captivity.  At  any 
rate,  the  seeds  of  antagonism  were  sown  in  this  incident 
(Ezra  4:1-6).  Opposition  became  still  more  bitter  when  the 
Samaritans  set  up  a  rival  worship  on  Mount  Gerizim.  The 
development  of  this  worship  is  obscure,  but  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  incident  related  in  Nehemiah  13 :28  concern¬ 
ing  a  young  man  of  priestly  descent  who  married  outside 
the  bounds  of  Israel  and  was  therefore  driven  off.  Such  as 
he  could  well  have  carried  a  knowledge  of  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  and  also  copies  of  the  law  to  the  Samaritans.  When 
we  reach  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  bad  feeling  between  Jews 
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and  Samaritans  was  a  settled,  traditional  thing.  It  is  hard 
to  say  which  was  the  greater  insult  when  Jesus*  contempo¬ 
raries  affirmed  that  He  was  a  Samaritan  and  that  He  had 
a  demon. 

While  the  disciples  went  off  into  the  city  to  buy  food, 
Jesus  sank  down  in  weariness  beside  the  well.  This  condi¬ 
tion  seems  far  from  conducive  to  spiritual  work  such  as  lay 
before  Him  that  day,  but  in  Him  spirit  was  always  master 
of  body.  Even  His  thirst,  however  burning,  could  be  kept 
waiting  for  satisfaction  while  He  calmly  talked  to  the  woman 
about  hers.  It  seems  that  the  waterpot  remained  unfilled, 
yet  the  initial  request  for  a  drink  was  not  repeated.  No 
wonder  the  disciples  said  of  Him,  “What  manner  of  man 
is  this?” 

John,  in  telling  the  story,  marks  for  us  the  time  of  day, 
as  he  so  often  does.  Counting  from  sunrise,  the  sixth  hour 
brings  us  to  about  noon,  when  the  heat  of  day  would  normally 
be  intense.  Where  could  one  find  a  more  powerful  exhibition 
of  the  self-emptying  of  the  Son  of  God  than  here,  for  the 
Creator  sits  exhausted  under  the  glare  of  the  created  sun, 
with  water  underneath  Him,  but  no  means  of  procuring  it. 
At  least  His  loneliness  is  presently  relieved,  as  a  woman  of 
Samaria  approaches.  It  is  He  who  breaks  the  restrained 
silence  between  them.  “Give  me  to  drink.’*  Trench  has  gath¬ 
ered  up  for  us  the  various  elements  which  lift  this  brief  re¬ 
quest  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace.  “In  this  request 
of  his,  and  in  the  discourse  to  which  it  was  the  prelude, 
there  was  a  threefold  testimony  against  the  narrow-hearted- 
ness  of  his  age  and  people — against  that  of  the  Jew  who 
hated  the  Samaritan,  of  the  Rabbi  who  would  have  thought 
scorn  to  hold  this  familiar  intercourse  with  a  woman  (see 
ver.  27),  of  the  Pharisee  who  would  have  shrunk  from  this 
near  contact  with  a  sinner  (Luke  7:39).**  Asking  a  favor 
is  a  capital  way  to  break  down  prejudice  and  create  sym¬ 
pathy.  It  was  no  idle  word,  but  one  which  the  woman  could 
readily  interpret  as  springing  from  necessity.  It  was  an 
appeal  to  humanity  and  for  that  reason  well-nigh  irresisti¬ 
ble,  especially  since  it  could  be  so  easily  met. 
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Astonishment  was  the  woman’s  reaction  to  this  plea.  In 
her  reply  she  gave  voice  to  the  elements  that  made  the  situa¬ 
tion  incongruous  to  her — a  man  who  was  a  Jew  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  a  Samaritan  woman.  Naturally  she  has 
nothing  to  say  at  this  point  about  a  deeper  contrast,  the 
sinner  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  prophet.  So  far  the  stranger 
was  simply  a  Jew.  John’s  word  of  explanation  for  her  atti¬ 
tude  is  significant — “for  the  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.’’  Could  the  order  be  just  as  readily  reversed? 
The  point  seems  to  be  that  the  Jews,  dating  from  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  temple,  refused  to  have  dealings  with  the  Samari¬ 
tans,  whereas  the  Samaritans  would  have  welcomed  contact. 
Something  of  an  inferiority  complex  was  the  natural  result 
for  the  Samaritan  consciousness.  Out  of  this  consciousness 
the  woman  speaks.  But  it  appears  that  Jews  do  have  deal¬ 
ings  with  Samaritans,  our  present  story  being  witness.  Had 
not  the  disciples  gone  into  the  city  to  buy  provisions?  If 
Jews  consent  to  traffic  with  Samaritans  in  material  goods, 
why  should  they  not  do  so  in  the  things  of  the  spirit? 

If  the  woman  has  been  led  to  think  from  Jesus’  request 
that  His  physical  need  is  so  great  that  He  has  been  obliged 
to  take  the  part  of  the  beggar,  setting  aside  reluctantly  for 
the  moment  the  superior  station  which  He  would  naturally 
expect  to  occupy  as  a  Jew,  any  such  impression  is  dashed 
by  His  next  word.  Had  the  woman  only  known  with  whom 
she  was  dealing,  and  what  He  could  offer  her,  she  would 
have  done  the  asking  and  He  the  giving.  What  is  this  gift 
of  God  of  which  He  speaks?  It  is  tempting  to  see  a  reference 
to  the  truth  of  John  3 :16.  Is  He  not  in  Himself  the  gift  of 
God?  But  the  text  hardly  gives  us  that  liberty,  for  it  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  the  gift  and  the  person  who  speaks.  The 
gift  of  God  is  the  living  water,  that  fountain  of  divine  life 
which  waters  the  paradise  of  every  renewed  soul.  Astonish¬ 
ment  has  surely  by  this  time  given  way  to  perplexity.  Here 
is  a  stranger  who  asks  for  a  drink,  then  offers  to  supply 
water.  Curiosity  mingles  with  growing  respect  for  this  mys¬ 
terious  person,  whom  she  now  addresses  as  “sir.”  She  is 
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not  sure  just  what  He  means  by  living  water,  but  the  only 
water  in  the  vicinity  known  to  her  was  in  the  well  beneath 
them.  Thinking  of  its  depths,  and  noting  the  lack  of  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  stranger’s  hand,  she  could  only  voice  her  skep¬ 
ticism  of  His  claim  and  demand  to  know  where  such  water 
could  be  procured.  The  expression  “living  water”  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  water  which  flows  in  a  stream,  or  from  a  spring. 
It  occurs,  for  example,  in  the  Didache,  in  connection  with 
direction  for  administering  baptism,  also  in  some  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  passages,  such  as  Genesis  26:19.  So  it  appears  that 
the  woman  construes  Jesus’  language  in  a  natural  sense.  A 
little  incredulous  and  a  little  resentful  of  such  bold  claims 
with  no  apparent  means  of  supporting  them,  she  falls  back 
upon  the  known,  the  tried,  the  dependable.  Jacob  (ambi¬ 
tiously  claimed  as  a  forefather)  provided  the  well,  which  had 
amply  cared  for  the  needs  of  his  entire  establishment  and 
for  those  who  had  used  it  since.  This  Jew  has  talked  about 
a  gift  of  God.  But  so  far  it  is  only  talk.  Jacob’s  gift  was 
real  and  unfailing.  She  would  cling  to  that  until  something 
better  appeared. 

Since  attention  had  been  called  to  Jacob’s  well,  not  with¬ 
out  some  pride,  it  was  now  in  order  for  Jesus  to  indicate  a 
qualitative  difference  between  the  water  it  yielded  and  the 
living  water  He  proposed  to  give.  Of  course  this  limitation 
is  true  of  all  natural  water,  that  it  cannot  give  permanent 
relief  from  thirst.  As  such,  it  is  emblematic  of  all  merely 
human  attempts  to  gain  lasting  satisfaction  in  life.  The 
water  Jesus  promises  relieves  at  once  and  forever  from  the 
restless  craving  which  torments  a  sinful  heart.  It  quenches 
every  thirst  but  one,  the  thirst  after  God  and  His  righteous¬ 
ness.  This  remains  as  a  consuming  desire,  the  more  to  be 
craved  the  more  it  is  satisfied.  It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
Divine  satiety  can  never  quench  aspiration  and  growth. 

Perhaps  the  woman  felt  that  there  was  something  enig¬ 
matical  in  the  living  water  Jesus  had  spoken  of.  Now  she 
could  conclude  with  certainty  that  something  more  than  or- 
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dinary  water  was  intended,  for  the  promise  is  that  it  will 
become  in  the  recipient  a  fountain  of  water  springing  up  into 
life  eternal.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  internal  spring  that 
would  care  for  an  individual’s  thirst?  From  our  standpoint, 
with  other  teaching  of  Christ  to  guide  us,  the  mystery  is 
solved.  At  a  later  point  in  this  gospel  Jesus  addressed  an 
invitation  to  His  hearers  at  Jerusalem  which  contained  the 
same  truth.  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and 
drink.  He  that  believeth  on  me,  as  the  scripture  hath  said, 
out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.”  Then  fol¬ 
lows  the  word  of  explanation  that  Jesus  spake  of  the  Spirit. 
The  divine  life,  implanted  in  the  human  heart,  is  nourished 
by  the  Spirit  to  the  point  of  overflowing  blessing.  The 
Christian  life,  then,  is  like  a  lake  that  continues  to  pour 
forth  its  refreshing  waters  by  an  outlet,  yet  has  no  visible 
inlet  to  maintain  its  flow,  its  secret  lying  far  below  the  sur¬ 
face  in  .the  hidden  spring  which  bubbles  forth  its  never- 
ceasing  supply. 

With  the  meaning  of  Jesus  still  vague  to  her  apprehen¬ 
sion,  but  at  least  perceiving  the  practical  advantages  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  hand,  the  woman  gave 
expression  then  to  her  desire  for  such  water.  It  would  be 
of  benefit  to  her;  it  could  conceivably  be  of  benefit  also  to 
those  for  whom  she  toiled.  Perhaps  the  supply  would  be 
sufficient  for  their  needs  too,  and  further  trips  to  the  well 
w’ould  be  unnecessary.  Into  that  little  crack  which  revealed 
that  she  was  thinking  of  others,  Jesus  forced  Himself  with 
imperious  abruptness.  “Go,  call  thy  husband,  and  come 
hither.”  No  doubt  a  near  and  a  remote  end  were  in  the  mind 
of  the  Master.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  words  was  to 
stir  the  conscience  and  evoke  a  sincere  confession  of  wrong. 
But  the  goal  that  Jesus  had  in  view,  anticipating  the  trans¬ 
formation  in  the  woman,  was  that  her  “husband”  might  come 
to  share  eternal  life  with  her.  The  great  winner  of  souls 
had  done  the  preliminary  work  carefully.  All  trace  of  im¬ 
pertinence  and  brazenness  is  gone  as  the  woman  makes  the 
simple  admission,  “I  have  no  husband.”  The  physician  must 
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sometimes  hurt  before  he  can  heal.  With  simple  directness, 
Jesus  laid  bare  the  woman’s  past  without  comment  or  open 
rebuke.  He  who  was  an  authority  on  living  water  knew  all 
about  the  life  which  needed  it.  There  is  no  reason  for  taking 
the  reference  to  husbands  in  any  other  than  its  natural 
meaning.  The  woman  had  been  married  five  times.  But  the 
sequel  gives  us  a  hint  that  some  of  these  husbands  may  not 
have  died.  Rather,  this  woman  had  a  record  of  divorce 
which  made  her  present  relationship  of  sinful  character  an 
easy  one  into  which  to  fall. 

There  may  be  room  for  difference  of  opinion  about  the 
next  stage  of  the  conversation.  Is  the  woman  seeking  to 
evade  the  uncomfortable  scrutiny  of  her  personal  life  by 
shifting  the  discussion  to  other  ground?  Or  is  it  the  case 
that  now,  in  the  grip  of  conviction  of  sin,  she  has  a  new 
concern  about  the  right  approach  to  God?  Here  is  one  who 
perhaps  can  help  her,  for  He  seems  to  be  a  prophet.  Since 
Jesus  did  not  shut  her  off,  but  dealt  patiently  with  her  diffi¬ 
culty,  it  is  safer  to  conclude  that  the  second  point  of  view 
is  right.  What  had  previously  been  only  an  academic  ques¬ 
tion  to  her,  one  in  which  she  naturally  espoused  the  Samari¬ 
tan  side,  now  became  a  matter  of  insistent  importance  to 
her  spiritual  outlook.  Were  the  Jews  right  in  their  conten¬ 
tion  that  Jerusalem  was  the  proper  place  for  worship,  or 
was  the  Samaritan  position  about  Mt.  Gerizim  valid?  Her 
appeal  to  the  fathers  is  doubtless  to  those  of  the  patriarchal 
time  who  frequented  this  region.  Jerusalem  did  not  come 
into  prominence  until  long  after,  when  David  wrested  it 
from  the  Jebusites.  From  the  standpoint  of  antiquity,  there 
seemed  to  be  something  to  substantiate  the  claim  of  the 
Samaritans.  Before  giving  a  direct  answer  to  the  woman’s 
query,  Jesus  made  it  plain  that  He  would  not  answer  her 
from  any  partisan  standpoint.  She  had  called  Him  a  prophet. 
Very  well.  He  would  give  her  a  prophet’s  reply.  He  would 
announce  the  coming  of  a  new  day  in  which  sectarian  ques¬ 
tions  about  place  of  worship  were  swept  away  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Father  who,  as  Spirit,  filled  all  things.  The  man- 
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ner  of  worship  takes  precedence  over  place.  Here  is  a  word 
not  merely  for  Jerusalem  or  Judea  or  Samaria;  it  is  a  word 
which  belongs  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  We  need 
feel  no  great  sense  of  loss  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  for  we  can  commune  with 
the  Father  of  spirits  wherever  we  are. 

Having  made  so  great  a  declaration,  Jesus  now  returned 
to  the  woman’s  question.  As  between  Jews  and  Samaritans, 
in  their  current  controversy.  He  could  only  be  on  the  side  of 
the  Jews,  not  because  He  was  one  Himself  and  had  imbibed 
their  prejudices  (the  very  manner  in  which  He  had  dealt 
with  the  woman  is  sufficient  proof  to  the  contrary),  but  be¬ 
cause  salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  To  them  God  had  committed 
His  oracles  and  had  blessed  them  with  His  covenants.  This 
could  not  be  said  of  the  Samaritans,  who  did  not  know  what 
they  worshipped,  for  their  background  was  a  motley  assort¬ 
ment  of  idols  with  which  the  worship  of  Jehovah  had  been 
awkwardly  joined.  Jesus,  for  all  His  breadth,  had  a  keen 
historic  sense.  Salvation  was  of  the  Jews.  But  it  was  not 
for  the  Jews  alone.  That  is  the  essence  of  His  memorable 
conversation  that  day  by  the  well. 

So  much  had  happened  in  so  short  a  time,  there  by  the 
well,  that  the  woman  must  have  felt  bewildered.  She  had 
heard  great  things,  things  completely  beyond  her  ken.  But 
these  new  vistas,  and  other  things  besides,  would  be  given 
true  perspective  when  Messiah  appeared.  Since  the  Samari¬ 
tans  accepted  only  the  books  of  Moses,  they  must  have 
learned  of  this  title  for  the  Coming  One  from  the  Jews.  But 
the  special  value  of  the  Messiah  to  the  woman  lay  in  His 
power  to  reveal  the  things  of  God.  The  one  distinct  passage 
of  the  Pentateuch  in  which  this  figure  appears  stresses  that 
very  function.  “I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among 
their  brethren,  like  unto  thee  [Moses],  and  will  put  my  words 
in  his  mouth;  and  he  shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall 
command  him”  (Deut.  18:18).  The  very  words  of  the  woman 
seem  to  reflect  the  sentiments  of  this  ancient  promise.  It 
was  the  strategic  moment  to  make  the  supreme  self-revela- 
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tion.  “I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  he.”  We  cannot  cease  to 
wonder  that  such  a  disclosure  should  have  been  made  to  a 
sinful,  Samaritan  woman.  Angels,  prophets,  and  righteous 
men  had  strained  to  catch  such  a  revelation  for  themselves, 
and  lo  it  falls  all  unexpected  into  the  lap  of  one  who  until 
that  day  may  have  had  few  serious  thoughts  about  what  such 
a  Person  would  mean  to  her  personally.  Truly  God’s  ways 
are  not  our  ways  and  His  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts. 

We  need  not  be  unduly  bothered  by  the  difference  between 
John  and  the  Synoptics  in  the  representaion  of  the  Messiah- 
ship.  The  title  is  confessed  from  the  very  first  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  by  the  followers  of  Jesus,  but  in  the  other  Evangelists 
the  knowledge  that  He  is  the  Christ  is  guarded  as  a  secret. 
Jesus  warns  His  followers  to  tell  no  man  that  He  is  the 
Christ.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  at  the  early 
stages  of  the  ministry,  there  was  no  reason  for  precaution, 
but  when  popular  enthusiasm  sought  to  take  Him  by  force 
and  make  Him  a  king,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  this  claim  in 
the  background,  for  that  type  of  publicity  would  only  hinder 
His  mission.  The  early  stage  is  recorded  by  John  alone. 

The  conversation  reveals  an  ever-enlarging  appreciation 
of  the  person  of  Christ  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  At  first 
He  appeared  to  her  merely  as  a  Jew  asking  for  a  drink.  A 
bit  of  conversation  constrained  her  to  regard  Him  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman  entitled  to  courteous  address,  and  a  very  mysterious 
personage  too.  Still,  for  the  moment,  it  is  improbable  that 
He  can  be  greater  than  Jacob.  Then  the  probing  of  her 
heart  elicited  the  tribute  that  He  must  be  a  prophet.  Whether 
some  reply  was  on  her  lips  to  the  final  revelation  of  Jesus’ 
person  we  can  only  surmise,  for  at  that  juncture  the  disciples 
returned,  causing  the  woman  to  withdraw.  But,  significantly, 
she  left  behind  the  water  pot.  As  Trench  beautifully  puts 
the  matter,  “So  soon  has  she  learned  to  prefer  the  water 
which  Christ  gives  to  the  fountain  which  Jacob  gave.”  Her 
real  thought  about  Jesus  comes  out  in  what  she  said  to  the 
men  of  that  place  when  she  brought  them  word  of  the 
visitor  in  their  midst.  “Come,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all 
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things  that  ever  I  did:  is  not  this  the  Christ?”  She  could 
only  have  spoken  thus  freely  provided  she  was  sure  that  He 
had  exposed  her  only  that  He  might  heal  her.  So  profound 
was  the  impression  made  upon  her  that  she  felt  no  embar¬ 
rassment  in  this  public  admission  of  wrongs  in  the  past;  it 
must  be  that  she  was  already  beginning  to  live  in  the  joy 
of  forgiveness. 

What  a  different  woman  she  was  from  the  creature  who 
eyed  Jesus  suspiciously  as  she  saw  Him  for  the  first  time, 
sitting  quietly  at  the  well-side.  She  thought  she  knew  life, 
for  she  had  run  the  gamut  of  its  experiences.  But  this 
stranger  told  her  plainly  that  she  was  ignorant.  She  did 
not  know  the  gift  of  God.  She  had  no  well-spring  within 
her.  Her  kind  are  with  us  today,  a  great  multitude.  These 
worldlings  imagine  they  have  gotten  the  best  out  of  life,  for 
they  have  lived  without  restraint.  They  have  tasted  every 
pleasure  with  abandon.  But  anything  which  smacks  of  re¬ 
ligion  or  of  the  supernatural  they  are  careful  to  shun.  They 
do  not  like  to  be  made  uneasy  and  uncomfortable.  More 
than  that,  they  do  not  want  to  be  bored.  What  is  there  in 
it  for  them?  They  care  not  for  self-denial.  They  wish  to 
continue  as  they  please.  All  the  while  they  imagine  they 
have  chosen  the  larger,  richer  life,  but  they  do  not  know, 
any  more  than  this  woman  knew,  the  taste  of  the  gift  of  God, 
the  preciousness  of  life  in  the  Son. 

If  the  events  of  this  day  meant  much  to  the  woman,  to 
Jesus  they  meant  even  more.  Pressed  by  the  disciples  to 
relieve  His  hunger  by  means  of  the  food  they  had  procured. 
He  was  content  to  say  that  He  had  food  to  eat  which  they 
knew  nothing  about.  They  had  mingled  with  Samaritans 
that  day  as  a  matter  of  regrettable  necessity.  Meanwhile, 
He  had  pressed  the  chalice  of  divine  love  and  life  to  the  lips 
of  the  woman  at  the  well,  and  the  joy  of  that  experience  left 
no  room  for  hunger’s  pang.  He  was  satisfied  in  doing  the 
Father’s  will. 

Christ  had  bidden  the  woman  to  summon  her  ^"husband.” 
She  exceeded  what  He  asked,  bringing  the  men  of  the  place 
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in  some  numbers.  Is  it  fanciful  to  see  in  them  a  former 
husband  or  more?  Who  can  say?  She  could  not  save  them. 
They  had  to  be  brought  to  Jesus  for  that.  The  most  and  best 
we  can  do  today  is  bring  others  to  Him,  for  He  alone  can 
save.  A  realization  that  a  great  day  had  dawned  for  them 
swept  over  those  men  as  they  talked  with  Jesus.  At  last  the 
stigma  of  Samaritanism  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  removed. 
They  could  move  out  into  a  large  fellowship  of  worshippers 
of  the  true  God.  In  gratitude  they  hailed  Him  Savior  of 
the  world. 

Dallas,  Texas 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^6) 
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PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  SINCE  1700 

By  Miner  Brodhead  Stearns,  Th.D. 

The  history  of  theology  has  been  treated  in  standard 
works  on  the  subject  in  two  different  ways.  Some  authors,  as 
Harnack  in  his  Dogmengeschichte,  simply  undertake  to 
present  a  history  of  dogma,  while  others,  as  Fisher,  Shedd, 
and  Sheldon  in  their  works  which  all  three  bear  the  same 
title  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  have  a  broader  field  in 
view  as  the  title  indicates.  The  distinction  usually  made  be¬ 
tween  dogma  and  doctrine  is  such  that  the  former  includes 
only  those  doctrines  which  have  received  official  recognition 
from  an  important  section  of  the  professing  Christian  church 
and  have,  therefore,  been  incorporated  into  a  formal  creedal 
statement.  The  history  of  doctrine  may  include  any  theo¬ 
logical  view  which  has  aroused  sufficient  discussion  and  in¬ 
terest  to  make  it  worthy  of  recording  for  future  study. 

This  distinction  between  dogma  and  doctrine  has  not 
always  been  observed.  Klotsche  in  his  Outline  of  the 
History  of  Doctrines  clearly  states  that  he  intends  to  give 
no  more  than  a  history  of  what  we  here  term  dogma.  The 
English  translation  of  Hagenbach’s  work  is  also  entitled  a 
History  of  Doctrines,  but  the  work  is  really  a  history  of 
dogma.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Seeberg’s  work. 

In  spite  of  this  distinction  between  dogma  and  doctrine, 
however,  the  history  of  dogma  and  the  history  of  doctrine 
may  be  treated  in  substantially  the  same  manner  down  to  a 
certain  point,  for  Klotsche  states  that  his  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
clude  “everything  that  has  influenced  the  main  current  of 
doctrinal  thought  in  each  successive  period  and  contributed 
to  the  final  formulation  of  dogma  .  .  .”  The  marked  differ¬ 
ence  is  to  be  seen  in  the  point  of  terminus.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case  the  history  of  dogma  ceases,  as  far  as  the 
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Protestant  church  is  concerned,  with  the  final  formulation 
of  the  great  confessions  of  faith  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  churches  and  thus  does  not  advance  beyond  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Histories  of  doctrine, 
on  the  other  hand,  carry  the  development  of  Protestant 
theology  down  to  the  time  of  writing. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  Roman  Catholic  dogma  had 
reached  its  final  formulation  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545- 
1563)  and  that  there  would  thereafter  be  no  further  oecu¬ 
menical  councils  called.  The  Vatican  Council  of  1870  showed 
the  error  of  this  prediction.  Whether  there  will  be  any 
future  general  councils  now  that  the  pope  has  been  declared 
infallible  by  the  last  one  is  another  question.  His  asserted 
infallibility  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  formulate  and 
define  authoritatively  and  declare  a  fresh  dogma  without 
the  benefit  of  an  oecumenical  council,  as  in  fact  Pius  IX  did 
with  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854.  This 
was  later  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the  Vatican  Council  in 
1870.  Because  of  these  later  developments  in  Roman  Catholic 
dogma  the  histories  of  dogma  which  were  written  subse¬ 
quently  to  these  events  carry  their  treatment  of  this  part  of 
the  history  of  dogma  down  until  1870.  This  investigation, 
therefore,  does  not  deal  with  the  history  of  Catholic  doctrine 
to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  history  of  dogma  has  been  adequately  treated  by  a 
considerable  number  of  competent  authors,’  while  compara¬ 
tively  few  have  covered  the  more  extensive  field  of  the 
history  of  doctrine.  The  principal  works  on  the  history  of 
doctrine  in  the  English  language  are  those  of  the  authors  al¬ 
ready  mentioned — Fisher,  Shedd,  and  Sheldon.  Valuable 
works  covering  a  limited  portion  of  the  field  of  the  history 
of  doctrine  have  been  contributed  by  the  German  writers 
Dorner  and  Pfleiderer  the  titles  of  the  English  translations 
of  which  are :  Dorner’i^  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  and 
History  of  Protestant  Theology  and  Pfleiderer’s  Development 

'For  good  bibliographies  see  Klotsche,  op.  cit.,  pp.  8-9,  242-49;  Hagenbach 
History  of  Doctrine,  I,  37-47. 
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of  Theology  in  Germany  since  Kant  and  Its  Progress  in  Great 
Britain  since  1825.  The  works  of  these  five  authors  carry 
the  development  of  doctrine  down  to  the  time  of  writing, 
but  unfortunately  none  of  them  is  very  recent.  The  most 
recent  work  is  that  of  Pfleiderer  the  English  translation  of 
which  (appearing  before  the  German  edition)  is  dated  1909. 
Fisher’s  is  the  next  most  recent  work,  its  copyright  in  1896. 
Orr's  Progress  of  Dogma  contrary  to  the  implications  of  its 
title  also  carries  theological  thought  down  to  the  turn  of 
the  century.  All  the  other  works  mentioned  are  over  fifty 
years  old. 

The  most  recent  work  on  the  history  of  doctrine  is  that 
of  Louis  Berkhof.  Like  Orr’s  work  its  title  is  misleading, 
for  it  is  merely  the  historical  volume  of  his  Reformed  Dog¬ 
matics  bearing  as  it  does  the  simple  subtitle  Historical. 
The  work  is  recent  (1937),  however,  and  carries  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  theology  down  to  the  time  of  writing.  Nevertheless 
the  paragraphs  dealing  with  modern  theology  are  rather 
brief,  and  Tennant  is  apparently  the  only  writer  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  be  mentioned  (except  in  the  bibliography 
appended).  The  author  disclaims  any  pretension  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  complete  history  of  dogma;  rather  he  “only  seeks 
to  supply  the  material  that  will  promote  a  proper  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  historical  origin  and  growth  of  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  Church.”  The  work  does  all  that  the  author  sets  out 
to  do  and  in  very  commendable  fashion. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  new 
work  on  the  history  of  doctrine  tracing  the  development  of 
Protestant  theology  down  to  the  present  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  works  on  the  history  of  dogma  are  numerous, 
the  gap  might  be  filled  by  simply  producing  a  “postscript 
to  the  history  of  dogma”  which  would  take  up  the  study  of 
Protestant  doctrinal  development  where  the  usual  histories 
of  dogma  leave  off.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  investigation  to  fill 
in  some  measure  this  very  real  need  according  to  the  latter 
plan. 

Others  have  felt  this  same  need  of  bringing  the  history  of 
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doctrine  up  to  date  and  have  made  contributions  toward 
meeting  it,  of  which  acknowledgment  and  use  is  gladly  made 
in  this  research  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  Noteworthy 
among  these  contributions  are  The  Church  through  Half  a 
Century,  a  series  of  essays  in  honor  of  William  Adams 
Brown  of  Union  Seminary,  and  a  series  of  books  by  Charles 
S.  Macfarland  including  Contemporary  Christian  Thought 
(1936),  Trends  of  Christian  Thinking  (1937),  The  Christian 
Faith  in  a  Day  of  Crisis  (1939),  Current  Religious  Thought 
(1941).  Valuable  as  these  books  are,  however,  their  view¬ 
point  is  theologically  opposite  to  that  of  the  present  writer 
and  they  do  not  cover  the  same  field  in  consequence  that  is 
purposed  here.  The  books  by  Macfarland  deal  only  with 
current  liberal  thought  and  the  series  of  essays  named  like¬ 
wise  gives  no  full  treatment  of  the  development  of  theology 
in  the  past  fifty  years. 

It  is  true  that  Albert  Henry  Newman  has  a  “Twentieth 
Century  Supplement”  as  chapter  VII  of  Volume  II  of  his 
Manual  of  Church  History,  which  brings  his  work  down  to 
1932,  but  36  of  the  68  pages  are  devoted  to  papal  and  Rus¬ 
sian  Christianity  and  the  work  is  primarily  a  history  of  the 
church,  not  a  history  of  doctrine.  Still,  this  work  makes  its 
valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  and  the  author’s  view¬ 
point  is  conservative. 

A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  field  being  covered 
has  been  made  by  Hugh  Ross  Mackintosh  in  his  Types  of 
Modern  Theology,  since  it  extends  from  Schleiermacher  to 
Barth.  Yet  the  book  examines  in  detail  only  the  theological 
views  of  Schleiermacher,  Hegel  and  the  Hegelians,  Ritschl, 
Troeltsch,  Kierkegaard,  and  Barth,  whereas  it  is  the  aim 
of  this  work  to  cover  a  much  larger  number  of  men  though 
with  less  detail.  Mackintosh  confines  his  discussion  to  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  principally  to  Germany,  while  Great 
Britain  is  also  included  in  the  scope  of  the  present  writing. 
Besides,  Volume  IV  of  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette’s  monu¬ 
mental  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity  entitled 
The  Great  Century  appeared  in  1941.  While  it  covers  Europe 
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and  the  United  States  of  America  from  1800-1914  and  is  a 
masterful  work,  nevertheless  the  scope  of  the  book  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined  by  its  title  so  that  very  little  attention  is 
given  to  theological  development. 

It  may  be  concluded  then  that  nothing  has  so  far  ap¬ 
peared  covering  the  same  field  embraced  by  this  piece  of  re¬ 
search  and  it  may  therefore  be  hoped  that  this  effort  will 
not  be  wholly  without  value. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  DESCARTES  AND 
BACON  ONWARD 

Philosophers  and  philosophy  receive  but  scant  mention 
in  the  Bible,  and  then  they  are  viewed  in  a  decidedly  un¬ 
favorable  light.  Acts  17:18  and  Colossians  2:8  are  the  only 
passages  where  the  words  occur.  Systematic  Theology  has 
no  need  of  the  assistance  of  philosophy  in  its  formulation 
and  construction.  One  can  preach  the  gospel  and  expound 
the  Scriptures  effectively  without  any  knowledge  of  philos¬ 
ophy  other  than  the  philosophy  which  the  Bible  itself 
teaches,  if  indeed  that  may  be  properly  called  philosophy 
which  the  Bible  teaches.  The  latter  depends  upon  one’s 
conception  and  definition  of  philosophy. 

But  one  cannot  hope  to  understand  the  development  of 
modern  Protestant  theology  without  some  knowledge  of  con¬ 
temporary  movements  in  philosophy.  Regardless  of  whether 
one  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a  close  relationship  between 
theology  and  philosophy  or  not,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  such  a  relationship  has  existed  and  does  exist.  If  this 
relationship  were  of  such  a  nature  that  theology  had  domi¬ 
nated  and  molded  philosophy  we  should  not  be  obliged  to 
give  much  attention  to  the  latter,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  philosophy  has  influenced  and  molded  theology  to 
such  an  extent  that  we  must  perforce  begin  our  study  of 
modern  theology  with  an  examination  of  the  underlying 
modern  philosophy. 

Although  the  subject  under  consideration  is  modern 
theology,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  that  philosophy  has 
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had  a  marked  influence  upon  theology  from  the  very  earliest 
days  of  the  church.  Paul  would  not  have  had  to  write  to 
the  Colossians  “Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through  phil¬ 
osophy  and  vain  deceit”  (2:8)  had  there  not  been  a  real  dan¬ 
ger  of  just  that  thing  occurring.  Not  that  Paul  himself  or 
the  other  New  Testament  writers  were  influenced  by  pagan 
philosophy,  but  they  had  to  warn  against  that  philosophy  in 
their  inspired  writings  and  to  combat  the  subtle  errors  which 
tended  to  creep  into  the  thinking  of  their  converts  from  the 
prevalent  philosophic  ideas.  Gnosticism,  a  mixture  of  cer¬ 
tain  Christian  views  with  pagan  philosophic  conceptions,  had 
already  sprung  up  in  the  apostles*  day  and  a  careful  study 
of  the  Epistles  reveals  the  efforts  of  the  apostles  to  refute 
these  erroneous  notions. 

While  Greek  philosophy  was  unable  to  influence  the  New 
Testament  writers,  the  effect  upon  subsequent  theologians 
was  quite  different.  Klotsche  says  of  the  early  Christian 
apologists:  “They  themselves,  being  Gentile  Christians  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  civilization  of  the  age,  were  bent 
on  harmonizing  Christian  truth  with  Hellenistic  philosophy. 
They  conceived  of  Christian  truth  as  a  new  and  improved 
philosophy.  .  .*’* 

In  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  history  of  the  church  it 
was  the  philosophy  of  Plato  which  had  most  influence  upon 
Christian  thinking.  Beginning  with  the  6th  century  we 
find  the  effects  of  Aristotle’s  system  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent.  Shedd  remarks  upon  this:  “As  we  pass 
along  in  this  Polemic  age,  we  And  that,  although  the  same 
general  estimate  is  put  upon  Platonism,  as  during  the  Apolo¬ 
getic  period,  yet  the  theological  mind  is  forced  to  employ,  and 
does  imperceptibly  employ,  more  and  more  of  the  logic  and 
dialectics  of  Aristotle’s  system.  In  constructing  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  Christ,  the  mind  of  an 
Athanasius  is  compelled  to  an  analysis,  distinction,  limita¬ 
tion,  and  definition,  which  has  perhaps  even  more  affinity 


*E.  H.  Klotiche,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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with  the  dialectic  spirit  and  method  of  Aristotle,  than  with 
that  of  Plato.”®  Shedd  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  this 
is  illustrated  in  the  so-called  Athanasian  symbol  otherwise 
known  as  the  Symbolum  Quicumque,  which  probably  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  school  of  Augustine. 

In  the  Scholastic  period  Aristotelianism  triumphed  com¬ 
pletely  over  the  philosophy  of  Plato  in  its  influence  on  theol¬ 
ogy.  In  fact,  in  the  14th  century  Scholasticism  took  on  such 
an  extreme  form  that  it  applied  Aristotle’s  logic  and  analy¬ 
sis  in  a  way  that  that  ancient  philosopher  would  never  have 
allowed.  As  Shedd  puts  it:  “The  Aristotelian  categories 
were  employed  to  make  distinctions  which  the  discriminating 
intellect  of  the  Greek  never  would  have  made,  and  to  defend 
tenets  which,  had  he  lived  in  the  days  of  Duns  Scotus,  his 
sagacious  understanding  never  would  have  defended.”* 

There  necessarily  came  a  reaction  against  this  flne  hair¬ 
splitting  and  Platonism  rose  once  more  in  influence,  so  that 
the  prevailing  philosophy  just  prior  to  the  Reformation  may 
be  described  as  Platonico-Aristotelian.  The  Reformers  also, 
in  so  far  as  they  were  influenced  at  all  by  philosophy  (Luther 
professed  a  great  abhorrence  for  it),  were  more  inclined  to 
Platonism  than  to  Aristotelianism. 

This  rapid  sketch  brings  the  subject  down  to  the  time 
chosen  for  the  present  investigation — ^the  modern  period. 
Sheldon  points  out  that  modern  philosophy  was  not  born  un¬ 
til  about  a  century  after  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  The 
same  author  states;  “As  the  main  currents  of  philosophy  in 
the  preceding  ages  might  be  traced  back  to  Plato  and  Aris¬ 
totle,  so  a  review  of  modern  philosophy  carries  us  back  to 
two  eminent  representatives,  Francis  Bacon  and  Rene  Des¬ 
cartes.  The  same  relative  rank,  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  as¬ 
signed  to  the  later  as  to  the  earlier  philosophers.  Bacon  and 
Descartes  appear  as  less  towering  flgures  in  the  modern 
group,  than  do  Plato  and  Aristotle  in  the  ancient.  Still  they 
are  to  be  accredited  with  an  analogous  position,  and  are  of 


*W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  op.  cit.,  I,  71. 
Ubid.,  I,  84. 
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prime  importance  as  representing  diverse  philosophical  ten¬ 
dencies  destined  to  long-continued  and  powerful  influence  in 
the  realm  of  thought.  Bacon  and  Descartes  were  alike  op¬ 
posed  to  the  over-valuation  of  the  syllogism  characteristic  of 
Scholasticism.  Both  saw  that  it  was  rather  a  means  of  ar¬ 
ranging  the  known,  than  of  discovering  the  unknown.  Both 
insisted  upon  analysis,  or  a  sifting  process,  as  the  necessary 
antecedent  of  trustworthy  conclusions.  Both  made  greater 
thoroughness  of  method  a  prime  demand.  But  from  this  point 
they  diverged.  Bacon  directed  the  attention  outward.  His 
maxim  was:  Observe,  experiment,  carefully  examine  and 
arrange  the  results,  and  turn  them  to  practical  account  in 
life.  Observation  and  induction,  according  to  him,  are  the 
pathway  to  certain  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  to  be  made 
subservient  chiefly  to  utilitarian  ends.  Descartes,  on  the 
ether  hand,  directed  the  attention  within.  His  maxim  was: 
Retire  into  the  depths  of  your  own  consciousness,  examine 
the  contents  of  your  own  mind,  find  out  its  fundamental  in¬ 
tuitions,  the  ideas  which  it  cherishes  with  invincible  clear¬ 
ness  and  force,  and  use  them  as  the  basis  of  all  certain 
knowledge.  Intuition  and  deduction,  according  to  him,  are 
the  principal  instruments  in  the  discovery  of  truth.  Ba¬ 
con’s  philosophy  w’as  in  the  line  of  empiricism  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism  ;  Descartes’  had  affinity  with  idealism.  Bacon 
(1561-1626)  gave  a  limited  range  to  philosophy;  in  fact, 
substantially  identified  it  with  natural  science.  Even  such 
a  question  as  the  nature  of  the  soul  he  regarded  as  largely 
belonging  to  its  sphere.  ...  As  respects  the  truths  of  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  he  declares  emphatically  and  repeatedly,  that 
philosophy  is  not  to  meddle  with  them.  .  .  .  Thus  Bacon 
made  as  wide  a  chasm  between  theology  and  philosophy  as 
the  most  extreme  of  the  nominalist  school  had  done.  An 
obvious  motive  for  his  procedure  was  a  desire  to  secure  for 
philosophy  an  unrestricted  freedom  in  the  realm  of  nature. 
In  all  probability  Bacon  entertained  a  genuine  respect  for 
the  Christian  faith.”* 


*H.  C.  Sheldon,  op.  cit.,  II,  14-16. 
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Dorner  says  of  Bacon:  “To  his  mind  a  knowledge  of 
nature  is,  next  to  the  Word  of  God,  the  best  nourishment  of 
faith.  Nature  reveals  the  power  of  God,  Scripture  His  will. 
The  Word  of  God,  and  not  the  human  nature,  is  the  sole 
source  of  theology.  It  is  our  duty  to  believe  God’s  Word, 
even  where  it  is  opposed  to  our  reason;  for  we  owe  to  God 
self-renunciation  with  respect  to  our  reason,  as  well  as  obe¬ 
dience  with  respect  to  our  will.  To  say  this  is  to  assume, 
in  unprejudiced  faith,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of 
God.”‘ 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  (1583-1648)  was  the  founder 
of  English  Deism.  Though  a  personal  friend  of  Bacon  he 
opposed  the  views  of  the  latter.  Dorner  says  of  him:  “In 
contrast  to  Bacon’s  empiricism,  he  embraced  the  belief  in 
innate  ideas,  which  however  needed  to  be  aroused  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  in  common  notions  corresponding  to  the  world; 
for  man  is  a  microcosm  in  correspondence  with  the  macro¬ 
cosm.  He  views  morality  as  such  a  common  notion,  or 
rather  as  a  compound  of  such  common  notions.  Such  too  is 
religion,  and  it  is  to  this  latter  that  he  chiefly  directs  his 
attention.  He  endeavours  to  retreat  from  the  mysteries 
...  to  those  vital  principles  of  religion  which  he  finds  in 
all  modes  of  belief.  .  .  .  These  he  makes  to  be  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing:  there  is  a  Supreme  Being;  He  is  to  be  the  object  of 
worship;  piety  and  virtue  are  the  chief  elements  of  wor¬ 
ship;  sin  is  to  be  expiated  by  sorrow  and  amendment;  and 
there  are  divine  rewards  and  punishments  both  in  this  life 
and  the  next.  These  truths  are  self-existent  in  the  reason, 
after  the  manner  of  innate  ideas;  they  may  also,  if  necessary 
.  .  .  become  matters  of  revelation,  which  may  after  care¬ 
ful  criticism  be  recognized  as  such.  .  .  .  Thus  the  notion 
of  innate  ideas,  far  from  forming  a  bridge  to  historical 
Christianity,  was  rather  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Christian  doctrine,  by  denying  that  it  was  possible 
for  Christianity  to  introduce  anything  essentially  new.’” 


“I.  A.  Dorner,  History  of  Protestant  Theology,  II,  67. 
’’Ibid.,  pp.  69-70. 
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Another  friend  of  Bacon  was  Thomas  Hobbes  (1588- 
1679).  Sheldon  sees  a  degree  of  affinity  between  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  two  friends,  in  the  sense  that  one  showed  the 
initial  tendency  and  the  other  the  extreme  development.  Yet 
Sheldon  admits  that  “the  former  [Bacon]  would  have  repu¬ 
diated  most  emphatically  many  of  the  cardinal  conclusions 
of  the  latter.  .  .  .  Hobbes  pushed  on  at  once  to  a  radical 
type  of  sensationalism.  His  psychology  is  purely  materialis¬ 
tic,  affirming  that  sensation  is  the  basis  of  all  mental  activi¬ 
ties,  and  that  sensation  is  nothing  but  motion  in  the  internal 
parts  of  a  sentient  being  caused  by  the  physical  impact  of 
external  objects.  .  .  .  Spirit,  save  as  an  accident  of  body, 
or  as  a  peculiar  kind  of  body,  has  no  existence.  .  .  .  Natu¬ 
rally,  on  this  physical  theory  there  is  no  room  for  freedom 
in  the  sense  of  self-determination.  Every  volition  is  as 
strictly  necessitated  as  is  any  event  in  nature.  Man*s  liberty 
is  as  the  liberty  of  water  to  flow  in  the  channel  by  which  it 
is  confined.”* 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  “Hob¬ 
bes  did  not  challenge  the  truth  of  revealed  religion.  On  the 
contrary,  he  quoted  the  Bible  as  authority,  and  to  a  degree 
that  is  perhaps  not  paralleled  by  any  other  philosophical 
writer.  He  refers  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  ‘the  speech 
of  God.*  He  commends  an  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  says  that  they  have  the  best  effect, 
when,  like  pills  for  the  sick,  they  are  swallowed  whole.  But 
despite  this  exterior  coloring,  his  system  in  its  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  is  radically  antagonistic  to  religion.  To  say  nothing 
of  other  features,  the  almost  unlimited  authority  over  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  men  which  he  assigns  to  the 
earthly  sovereign,  tends  to  rob  religion  of  all  its  nobler  sanc¬ 
tions  and  to  relegate  it  to  the  miserable  rank  of  a  piece  of 
statecraft.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Hobbes 
put  the  sovereign  in  the  place  of  God.”® 

Dorner  terms  Hobbes  “a  sceptical  sensualistic  nominal¬ 
ist,”  for  he  taught  that  by  nature  there  are  no  innate  ideas 
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and  consequently  no  conscience.  Dorner  continues:  “The 
matter  of  the  will  is  self-assertion;  this  we  call  happiness: 
and  what  we  desire  that  we  call  good.  Thus  he  [Hobbes] 
arrives  at  a  morality  of  absolute  egotism,  which  is  only  re¬ 
strained,  through  regard  to  common  interests  and  fear  of 
anarchy,  by  means  of  public  order.”  The  same  writer  points 
out  that  Hobbes’  extreme  views  of  the  absolute  rights  of 
governments  do  “not  arise  from  the  higher  idea  of  justice  or 
of  the  State,  but  from  prudence,  which  upon  utilitarian  prin¬ 
ciples  seeks  a  remedy  against  the  chaos  of  arbitrariness,  but 
without  any  alteration  of  the  selfish  principle.”  ** 

Noordtzy  speaks  of  Hobbes  as  “the  deistic  philosopher 
.  .  .  who  had  no  place  in  his  view  of  life  and  the  world  for 
revelation  or  miracle,  and  who  considered  religion  to  be,  if 
not  born  of  fear,  then  at  least  a  fruit  of  causal  refiection,  and 
a  result  of  the  desire  for  self-preservation.  .  . 

Fortunately  the  theories  of  Hobbes  were  not  generally 
followed  and  there  was  a  reaction  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  school  of  Ralph  Cudworth  (1617-1688)  who,  as  Dorner 
puts  it,  “without  obtructing  the  progress  of  natural  science, 
opposed  a  Platonic  philosophy  to  empiricism,  materialism, 
and  atheism.  .  .  Coleridge  said  that  this  group  might 
be  called  Plotinists  rather  than  Platonists,  referring  to  Plo¬ 
tinus,  a  4th  century  exponent  of  Neoplatonism.**  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  mention  here  the  other  members  of  this  group 
with  the  exception  of  Henry  More  (1614-1687).  Cudworth 
was  the  outstanding  leader  and  his  The  True  Intellectual  Sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Universe  the  most  significant  work  produced. 
Their  philosophy  was  idealistic  and  spiritual,  and  they  held 
to  an  immutable  morality  as  opposed  to  the  theory  that  good 
and  evil  depend  on  the  sovereignty  of  God. 

John  Locke  (1632-1704)  has  been  termed  by  Sheldon  a 
more  genuine  and  infiuential  successor  of  Bacon  than  was 

‘•Dorner,  ibid.,  pp.  70-71. 

“A.  Noordtzy,  “The  Old  Testament  Problem,”  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  October, 
1940,  p.  461. 

“Dorner,  ibid.,  pp.  72-73. 

‘•Sheldon,  ibid.,  p.  19;  cf.  Shedd,  ibid.,  pp.  205-6. 
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Hobbes.  He  “was  true  to  the  Baconian  emphasis  upon  expe¬ 
rience  as  the  proper  source  of  knowledge.  In  his  noted  ‘Es¬ 
say  on  the  Human  Understanding,’  he  contends  against  the 
doctrine  of  innate  ideas.”  “  In  this  last  he  agreed  with 
Hobbes,  but  combined  empiricism  with  a  love  of  liberty  “as 
well  as  with  a  certain  amount  of  reverence,  more  of  a  moral 
than  of  a  mystic  or  religious  kind,  for  the  Divine  and  for  the 
law  of  God.”*® 

Locke  compared  the  original  state  of  the  mind  to  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  and  said  that  the  mind  obtains  all  its  mate¬ 
rials  from  experience,  i.  e.,  the  observation  of  external  ob¬ 
jects  and  of  the  internal  operations  of  the  mind  itself.  He 
put  the  observation  of  external  objects  first  in  point  of  time, 
for  he  stated  that  the  soul  would  have  nothing  to  think  of 
until  the  senses  had  furnished  it  with  ideas  to  think  upon. 
Although  he  was  not  an  extreme  sensationalist  or  positive 
materialist,  students  of  his  philosophy  both  in  England  and 
France  advance  beyond  his  teachings  to  pure  materialism. 

Locke  defined  faith  as  “a  firm  assent  of  the  mind;  which 
.  .  .  cannot  be  afforded  to  anything  but  upon  good  reason, 
and  so  cannot  be  opposite  to  it.”**  He  was  anything  but  a 
mystic  and  emphasized  the  ethical  system  of  Christianity. 
In  this  he  resembles  the  Deists,  though  he  strongly  objected 
to  being  called  a  Deist.  Locke’s  influence  was  also  felt  in 
Germany. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  downward 
course  of  English  Deistic  philosophy,  which  became  more  and 
more  materialistic.  Ashley,  earl  of  Shaftesbury  (1671-1713), 
was  an  admirer  of  Plato  and  a  lover  of  beauty.  He  held  to 
the  real  existence  of  moral  goodness  the  principles  of  which 
are  innate  in  us  as  ideas,  or  at  least  as  instincts.  He  had 
no  proper  idea  of  sin  or  of  divine  justice  and  did  not  believe 
in  future  rewards  or  punishments.  Tindal  (1653-1733)  fol¬ 
lowed  Shaftesbury,  but  added  to  beauty  as  a  motive  for  vir- 

' ‘Sheldon,  ibid.,  pp.  18-19. 

“Dorner,  ibid.,  p.  77. 
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tue  the  utility  of  the  latter  and,  as  Dorner  remarks,  thus 
passes  entirely  into  eudaemonism.  .  .  in  such  eudaemon- 
istic  morality,  religion  is  abolished.  ...  A  further  rela¬ 
tion  between  God  and  man  in  history,  such  as  positive  re¬ 
ligion  insists  on,  is  denied  by  Tindal.  .  .  .  Hence  Christian¬ 
ity  can  be  nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  the  one 
natural  religion,  i.  e.,  of  morality,  which  impels  to  the  pursuit 
of  true  happiness,  in  a  manner  conformable  to  that  reason  of 
things  which  originates  from  God.  .  .  .  Nothing  was  to 
be  received  except  on  reasonable  grounds,  and  hence  faith 
was  based  upon  knowledge.”” 

Not  content  with  that,  Tindal  argued  against  the  very 
idea  and  possibility  of  revelation,  which,  as  Shedd  remarks, 
was  “.  .  .  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind,  and  written  with 
more  than  ordinary  ability  and  thoroughness.  Tindal  re¬ 
jects  from  the  Scriptures  all  that  relates  to  man’s  apostasy 
and  redemption,  and  regards  the  remainder  as  only  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  natural  reason;  so  that  ‘Christianity’  is  ‘as  old  as 
the  creation,’  and  the  ‘Gospel’  is  only  ‘a  republication  of  the 
law  of  nature.’ 

Morgan  (d.  1743)  and  Chubb  (d.  1746)  agreed  with  Tin¬ 
dal  in  denying  all  positive  religion.  The  former  particu¬ 
larly  attacked  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  latter  denied  the 
inspiration  and  even  the  credibility  of  the  Bible. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  (1678-1751),  whom  Dorner  describes  as 
“witty  and  frivolous,”  directed  all  his  energies  toward  ac¬ 
complishing  the  triumph  of  Deism.”  While  he  admitted  the 
existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  he  denied  to  Him  all  moral 
attributes  such  as  holiness,  justice,  or  goodness.  Death  ends 
all  and  therefore  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments 
after  death  is  a  fiction,  though  it  has  proved  useful.  The 
Old  Testament  is  treated  as  false  and  the  New  as  containing 
two  contradictory  systems — those  of  Christ  and  of  Paul.’® 


”Dorner,  ibid.,  p.  81. 
’"Shedd,  ibid.,  p.  199. 
‘"Dorner,  ibid.,  p.  90. 
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Such  was  the  advance  of  English  scepticism  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  philosophy  of  Hume. 

David  Hume  (1711-1776)  evolved  a  system  of  universal 
doubt.  While  the  Deists  denied  the  truths  of  revealed  re¬ 
ligion,  Hume  even  went  so  far  as  to  invalidate  the  truths  of 
natural  religion  and  thus  gave  the  deathblow  to  Deism  by 
his  extreme  scepticism  and  radical  empiricism.  As  Dorner 
well  points  out,  Deism  was  merely  negative  criticism.**  Hav¬ 
ing  disposed  of  theology,  which  succumbed  before  it  in  that 
period,  for  lack  of  life,  criticism  could  not  stop  there  but 
continued  on  in  the  system  of  Hume  to  destroy  the  very 
foundations  of  Deism  itself.  He  “came  upon  Deism,  and  re¬ 
solved  its  supposed  knowledge  into  a  searching  investigation 
of  the  reason  itself,  by  disputing  the  objective  truth  even  of 
the  necessary  categories  of  thought,  those  of  causality,  etc. 
No  Dei  Stic  work  made  any  general  impression  after  1760, 
except  perhaps  those  of  Priestley  .  .  .  and  of  the  still 
more  radical  Paine.*’** 

While  Hume  was  willing  to  concede  the  possibility  of 
miracles,  he  said  that  human  testimony  was  inadequate  to 
establish  the  fact  of  miracles,  so  that  nothing  much  was 
gained  by  this  concession.  He  did  admit  the  idea  of  some 
intelligent  Cause  or  Author  of  the  universe,  but  he  concludes 
his  Natural  History  of  Religion  with  the  words :  “The  whole 
subject  [of  religion]  is  a  riddle  and  an  inexplicable  mystery; 
doubt,  uncertainty,  suspension  of  the  judgment,  are  the  sole 
result  of  our  close  investigation  of  this  subject.”** 

In  the  Providence  of  God  two  great  reactions  against  the 
dismal  scepticism  pictured  above  were  brought  about.  On 
the  one  hand,  and  by  far  the  more  fruitful  and  powerful, 
was  the  Methodist  revival  under  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys, 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  part  of  the  in¬ 
vestigation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  realm  of  philosophy 
came  the  rise  of  the  Scotch  school  of  philosophy  of  which 
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the  principal  leaders  were  Thomas  Reid  (1710-1796),  Dugald 
Stewart  (1763-1828),  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  (1788-1866). 
This  teaching  was  first  called  the  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.  Hamilton  says  of  it :  “The  Scottish  school  of  philoso¬ 
phy  is  distinctly  characterized  by  its  opposition  to  all  the  de¬ 
structive  schemes  of  speculation;  in  particular,  to  scepticism, 
or  the  uncertainty  of  knowledge;  to  idealism,  or  the  non¬ 
existence  of  the  material  world;  to  fatalism,  or  the  denial  of 
the  moral  universe.”**  This  school  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
human  freedom  and  has  been  very  friendly  to  the  Deistic 
belief. 

The  study  of  modern  philosophy  was  begun  above  with 
a  comparison  of  Bacon  and  Descartes  as  its  two  founders. 
The  English  successors  of  Bacon  have  been  followed  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  now  necessary  to 
move  backward  in  history  to  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century  and  examine  in  more  detail  the  philosophy  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  who  like  Bacon  was  followed  by  a  long  line  of  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Rene  Descartes  (1696-1660)  is  also  known  by  his  Latin¬ 
ized  name  Cartesius  and  his  philosophy  is  called  Cartesianism. 
Unlike  Bacon  Descartes  brought  philosophy  into  close  re¬ 
lationship  with  theology,  for  he  placed  God  very  near  the 
beginning  of  his  system.  His  starting  point  was  expressed 
in  his  famous  maxim,  Cogito,  ergo  sum — “I  think,  therefore 
I  am.”  He  began  by  doubting  everything,  but  as  doubting 
is  thinking  there  must  be  something  which  doubts  or  thinks, 
and  that  is  the  self-conscious  ego.  The  next  point  in  the 
system  is  a  statement  of  the  existence  of  God  based  on  two 
arguments,  which  are  summed  up  by  Sheldon  as  follows: 
“1.  The  idea  of  God  which  is  in  the  mind  is  such  as  the 
natural  faculties  could  not  construct;  God  alone  adequately 
explains  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  God.  2.  The  idea  of 
God  is  such  as  of  necessity  to  involve  His  real  existence,  just 
as  the  idea  of  a  triangle  involves  three  angles  which  together 
equal  two  right  angles, — essentially  the  same  argument  as 
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Anselm’s.  Descartes  also  argued  that  our  want  of  conscious¬ 
ness  of  any  power  to  conserve  our  own  existence  is  indicative 
of  a  power  upon  which  we  are  dependent.  The  first  two 
considerations,  however,  are  those  which  he  most  frequently 
emphasizes.”” 

Descartes  then  reasoned  that  the  assurance  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  perfect  Creator  and  Ruler  gave  a  basis  for 
scientific  certainty  and  guaranteed  against  self-deception. 
Sheldon  points  out  that  “Descartes  was  careful  to  avoid 
collision  with  the  doctrinal  standards  of  his  Church  [Roman 
Catholic],  and  assumed  a  reverent  attitude  toward  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  faith.””  But  in  spite  of  this  caution  his  Medi¬ 
tations  and  some  other  writings  were  placed  on  the  Index  in 
Rome  in  1633. 

An  insight  into  an  important  feature  of  his  philosophy 
is  given  by  Descartes’  definition  of  substance,  which  Sheldon 
quotes  as  follows:  “By  substance  we  can  conceive  nothing 
else  than  a  thing  which  exists  in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  nothing  beyond  itself  in  order  to  its  existence.  And, 
in  truth,  there  can  be  conceived  but  one  substance  that  is 
absolutely  independent,  and  that  is  God.  We  perceive  that 
all  other  things  can  exist  only  by  the  help  of  the  concourse 
of  God.  And  accordingly,  the  term  substance  does  not  apply 
to  God  and  the  creature  univocally.”” 

This  view  was  accompanied  by  a  very  strong  conception 
of  the  contrast  between  mind  and  matter  which  amounted 
to  dualism.  This  point  was  still  further  developed  by  the 
Belgian  philosopher  Geulincx  (1624-1669)  in  his  Occasional¬ 
ism.  This  theory  was  that  body  and  soul  are  so  radically 
different  that  they  cannot  have  any  inherent  bond  of 
union  or  even  any  reaction  upon  each  other.  God  is  the 
only  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Malebranche  (1638- 
1715)  held  the  same  view,  namely,  that  what  happens  in 
either  body  or  soul  cannot  be  the  cause  of  what  happens  in 
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the  other,  but  only  the  occasion  for  it  (hence  the  name  Occa¬ 
sionalism). 

Malebranche,  however,  went  still  farther  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  for  he  declares  in  his  Entretiens  sur  la  meta¬ 
physique:  “Nulle  creature  ne  peut  agir  sur  aucune  autre  par 
une  efficace  qui  lui  soit  propre”  (No  creature  is  able  to 
act  upon  another  by  any  efficacy  of  its  own).**  This  means 
that  there  is  no  relation  of  causality  between  one  body  and 
another  or  between  one  spirit  and  another,  and  even  that  the 
mind  is  not  the  cause  of  its  own  ideas.  To  quote  Sheldon 
again :  “The  cause  is  the  Divine  Word,  the  Universal  Reason. 
In  other  words,  the  mind  sees  all  things  in  God,  who  is  the 
place  of  ideas,  as  space  is  the  place  of  bodies.  From  this 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  revelation  is  the  only  proper 
warrant  for  assuming  the  existence  of  an  external  sensible 
world.  In  the  limited  sphere  he  assigns  to  second  causes, 
Malebranche  appears  upon  the  verge  of  pantheism, — a  goal 
that  was  actually  reached  by  his  contemporary,  Spinoza 
(1632-1677).”** 

Spinoza  took  up  and  rigorously  applied  Descartes*  defi¬ 
nition  of  substance  quoted  above,  and  concluded  that  there 
can  be  only  one  substance.  He  says  “Besides  God,  there 
can  be  no  substance,  nor  can  any  be  conceived.*’*®  He  denied 
that  God  had  personality  or  freedom,  and  of  course  no 
volition,  design,  or  causality  could  be  ascribed  to  Him. 
Miracles,  including  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  become 
impossible  in  such  a  system  and  Spinoza  advanced  some 
strikingly  modern  views  of  Scripture  in  his  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-politicus.  Two  attributes  are  conceded  to  God,  thought 
and  extension,  which  account  for  all  mind  and  for  all  ma¬ 
terial  things  respectively. 

Brussels,  Belgium 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  1946) 
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WHAT  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  OWE  TO 
CHRISTIANITY 

By  George  Francis  Greene 

The  heart  of  the  church  of  God  is  throbbing  with  interest 
in  the  social  question.  Never  were  the  opposing  forces  of 
Christ  and  Belial  working  so  zealously  in  the  interest  of  the 
workingman.  Is  the  battle  to  be  won  by  the  carpenter’s 
Son  or  by  the  spirit  of  irreligion?  Serious  minds  discover 
almost  a  crisis  in  the  existing  relation  between  the  gospel 
and  the  labor  problem.  Concerning  the  subject  a  thoughtful 
writer  remarks,  “The  future  is  pregnant  with  the  gravest 
potentialities  for  religion.  We  are  not  far  off  the  cross¬ 
roads,  one  of  which  leads  to  a  truly  Christian  haven  and  the 
other  to  practical  atheism.  Is  the  freethinker  or  the  church¬ 
man  to  be  the  pilot?”  The  issue  is,  indeed,  most  momentous. 

Clearly  Christianity  cannot  long  survive  without  the  faith 
of  the  common  people.  It  was  this  class  that  gave  kindliest 
welcome  to  Jesus,  and  heard  His  message  most  joyously.  To 
the  support  of  those  about  the  base  of  the  social  pyramid — its 
strongest  portion — early  Christianity  owed  its  life  and 
triumph.  The  loyalty  of  a  thousand  serving  men  was  ap¬ 
parently  more  sought  by  apostolic  teachers  than  the  favor 
of  one  Herod  or  Augustus.  And  it  is  true  in  the  nineteenth 
century,’  as  it  was  in  the  first,  that  the  bone  and  sinew  of 
the  church  is  found  among  the  plain  and  lowly.  The  children 
of  industry  are  to  the  church  what  granite  blocks  are  to  the 
bridge  or  monument. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Bryce,  the  American  people  excel 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  matter  of  church  attendance. 

^Reprint  from  the  April,  1896  Number  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
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Yet  if  we  inquire  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  so-called 
working  classes  of  our  country  toward  the  church,  the 
answer  is  alarming.  The  result  of  correspondence  with  two 
hundred  labor  leaders  of  Massachusetts  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  workingmen  of  that  State  are  quite  generally 
alienated  from  the  church.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  informs  us 
that  more  than  one-half  of  our  farmers  live  apart  from 
church  life.  After  inquiry  among  the  laboring  people  of  a 
large  number  of  manufacturing  towns  Dr.  A.  H.  Bradford 
has  declared  that  “church  neglect  among  the  poorer  classes 
is  rapidly  increasing.”  Washington  Gladden,  who  has  made 
special  investigation  of  the  subject,  sums  up  his  conclusion 
thus,  “The  proportion  of  wage  workers  in  our  churches  is 
diminishing.”  And  finally,  Mr.  Moody,  who  has  large  op¬ 
portunities  of  observing  popular  phenomena,  observes  that 
“the  gulf  between  the  church  and  the  masses  is  growing 
deeper,  wider,  and  darker  every  hour.”  In  England  the 
matter  is  even  worse  if  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  to  be 
believed,  for  he  is  said  to  have  stated  that  only  two  per  cent 
of  British  workingmen  attend  any  church.  Catholic  or 
Protestant. 

What  the  attitude  of  the  working  classes  is  toward 
Christianity  or  toward  the  divine  Person  who  is  the  source 
of  its  life  and  power,  is  another  question.  For  the  visible 
church  is  not  Christ  any  more  than  a  cloak  is  a  part  of  the 
man  it  covers.  Happily  we  need  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  from  whom  America’s  working  people  are 
so  largely  alienated.  The  social  democrats  of  Germany 
pronounce  themselves  followers  of  Jesus.  We  judge  that 
likewise  the  majority  of  our  own  workingmen  are  not  avow¬ 
edly  antichristian.  This  relieves  the  dark  picture  just  drawn 
of  its  most  somber  colors.  And  hope  is  offered  that  the  true 
Christ  will  not  reach  out  His  hand  to  American  workingmen 
in  vain.  Keeping  in  mind,  then,  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  the  church,  those  of  the  class  in  question 
who  are  unconnected  with  the  church  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  Christian 
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teaching  and  living.  Group  first  includes  those  who  are 
intelligently  and  actively  hostile  to  Christ.  The  cause  of 
their  enmity  to  the  truth  is  the  oldfashioned  cause  of  all 
opposition  to  divine  law — stubborn  hardness  of  heart.  The 
number  of  these  is  probably  comparatively  small.  Group 
second  includes  those  who  profess,  like  the  social  democrats 
of  Germany,  to  honor  Christ  as  a  social  leader  while  spurn¬ 
ing  the  church’s  ordinances.  The  number  of  these  is  doubt¬ 
less  large.  Group  third  includes  those  who  are  simply 
indifferent  to  religion,  and  who  presumably  are  ready  to 
give  a  cordial  response  to  discreet  and  loving  action  on  the 
part  of  the  church.  This  is  possibly  the  largest  group  of 
all.  The  appeal  to  intelligence  in  behalf  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  is  to  be  made  chiefly  to  those  who  honor  Christ  though 
they  do  not  adore  Him,  and  to  those  who  are  in  a  sense 
neutral  with  respect  to  revealed  truth.  The  minds  of  these 
mry  be  supposed  to  be  open  to  argument;  these  may  be 
expected  to  listen  when  Christian  teachers  present  the  claims 
of  Christianity  in  honesty  and  candor. 

We  desire  to  enforce  the  claim  that  Christianity  is,  as  a 
system  of  religious  teachings,  the  absolute  friend  of  the 
working  classes.  The  ground  of  this  claim  is  simply  the 
truth  that  Christ  is  the  best  friend  of  man.  For  Christianity 
recognizes  no  class  distinctions.  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  Christ  is  the  friend  of  every  element  of  the  race 
because  He  is  the  friend  of  all.  We  shall  try  to  show  the 
friendliness  of  Christ  for  the  working  classes,  first,  by 
sli owing  in  outline  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
concerning  labor  and  the  laboring  man,  and  next  by  showing 
the  actual  historical  effects  of  Christianity  in  enlarging  and 
brightening  the  conception  of  work  and  opening  the  door  of 
hope  and  opportunity  for  the  working  people. 

What  was  the  condition  of  the  workingman  in  the  civilized 
world  when  Christ  appeared  with  His  divine  message?  This 
inquiry  turns  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
society.  In  these  states  the  workingman  stood  in  reality 
where  we  would  expect  to  find  him  in  view  of  the  prevailing 
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philosophy.  That  philosophy  ascribed  no  value  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  virtue  of  his  manhood.  The  principle  of  individual 
liberty  as  now  understood  in  civilized  societies  was  never 
dreamed  of.  An  individual  life  was  nothing  save  as  it  could 
be  of  service  to  the  state.  Not  even  the  genial  Socrates 
appears  ever  to  have  hit  upon  the  conception  of  an  individual 
right  (Memorabilia,  iv.  4.12).  In  the  view  of  Aristotle  “no 
one  should  think  that  he  is  anything  in  himself”  (Polit. 
viii.l,  p.  224).  This  was  the  teaching  likewise  of  Cicero 
(De  Legibus  and  De  Republica),  In  view  of  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  in  Plato  the  ancients  themselves  inquired  if  he  had  not 
caused  more  tyranny  than  he  had  cured.  Such  a  philosophy 
enforces  no  duties  save  those  that  are  owed  to  the  state. 
Individual  morality  was  not  enforced  for,  as  Dr.  C.  A. 
Row  has  truly  said,  “ancient  philosophy  divorced  morality 
from  religion,  and  thereby  deprived  itself  of  all  moral  and 
spiritual  force.”  Mr.  Lecky  (History  of  European  Morals), 
who  is  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  favor  of  revealed  truth, 
has  pointed  out  that  Christianity  gave  the  world  two  prin¬ 
ciples  that  were  absolutely  unthought  of  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  life,  viz.,  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  [Acts  17:26] 
and  that  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  The  absence  of 
these  two  principles,  indeed,  tells  the  whole  story  about  the 
place  of  the  workingman  in  ancient  society,  before  the  keynote 
of  Christ’s  ministry  was  sounded  in  the  “good  will  to  men” 
of  the  angels’  song  over  the  Judaean  hills  on  the  nativity 
morning. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  idea  of  human  brotherhood 
was  wanting  among  the  ancients.  For  one  thing  hospitality 
to  strangers  was  unknown.  The  term  foreigner  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  term  enemy.  Ages  before  Christ  the  chosen 
people  had  been  taught  to  “judge  righteously  between  every 
man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him” 
(Deut.  1:16).  But  in  the  view  of  Socrates  and  Aristotle  and 
also  of  Plato  it  is  not  only  “just  to  rule  over  foreigners  or  to 
sell  them  for  slaves,”  but  it  is  wrong  not  to  treat  them  thus, 
for  that  is  their  appointed  destiny  {Memorabilia,  ii.  2;  Polit. 
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i.  1.5,  p.  4).  If  a  company  of  laboring  people  had  emigrated 
'  to  Rome  in  search  of  better  fortune  from  some  Ireland  or 

China,  as  emigrants  from  other  lands  have  for  decades  been 
seeking  our  shores,  they  would  have  been  likely  to  receive  a 
sorry  reception!  How  the  ancients  treated  the  sick  and  the 
poor  is  well  known  and  illustrates  the  same  truth.  Humanity, 
to  say  nothing  of  kindness,  in  the  treatment  of  the  victims  of 
contagious  diseases  and  of  insanity  was  exceptional  even  on 
the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the  sufferers.  The  treatment 
given  a  man  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  poor  may  be 
imagined.  Said  Quintilian,  “Couldst  thou  possibly  condescend 
so  far  as  not  to  disdain  the  poor!”  Said  Plautus,  “It  is  but 
a  poor  kindness  to  give  a  beggar  anything  to  eat  or  drink. 
For  both  that  which  you  give  is  lost  and  the  beggar’s  life 
is  lengthened  out  for  further  wretchedness”  {Trinummus, 

ii. 2).  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  Rome  and  Greece  during  their 
greatest  political  glory  the  wealthy  classes  felt  no  sympathy 
whatever  for  the  poorer  classes.  Charity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  unfortunate  poor  as  we  understand  that  grace  was  an 
unknown  quantity.  “The  active,  habitual,  and  detailed  chari¬ 
ty  of  private  persons,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
in  all  Christian  societies,  was  scarcely  known  in  antiquity, 
and  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  moralists  who  have 
ever  noticed  it”  (Lecky).  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  there  was 
no  room  for  the  exhibition  of  charity,  for  the  amount  of 
poverty  and  consequent  suffering  in  these  ancient  states 
must  have  been  frightful.  It  has  been  asserted  that  when 
Christ  appeared  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Rome 
were  enrolled  paupers.  The  failure  to  recognize  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  man  among  the  ancients  appears,  again,  in  the  con¬ 
tempt  felt  by  the  wealthy  classes  for  labor  and  laborers.  The 
enormous  slave  population  in  Rome,  for  instance,  was  re¬ 
garded  neither  in  philosophy  nor  law  as  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  humanity.  The  slave  in  Greece  as  well  as  Rome  was 
regarded  as  a  thing,  not  a  man  (Aeschines).  And  the 
conception  of  all  labor  was  colored  by  that  of  the  labor  of 
the  slave,  as  must  be  true  of  every  society  in  which  slavery 
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exists.  Thus  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Cicero  de¬ 
clares,  “All  who  live  by  mercenary  labor  do  a  degrading 
business.  No  noble  sentiment  can  come  from  a  workship.” 
Aristotle’s  words  are  these,  “The  title  of  citizens  belongs 
only  to  those  who  need  not  work  to  live”  {Polit.  iii.3.2). 
And  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  contempt  is  expressed  for 
manual  labor,  which  is  declared  to  be  suitable  only  for  slaves 
{De  Repub.  ii). 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  assertion  that  the  idea  of 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  was  practically  unknown  in 
ancient  society.  This  fact  is  evident,  to  go  no  farther,  from 
the  extent  of  slavery  and  from  the  conditions  which  sur¬ 
rounded  slave  life.  The  law  of  Rome  directed,  and  the 
requirement  was  frequently  enforced,  that  if  a  slave  mur¬ 
dered  his  master  all  the  slaves  of  the  same  household  should 
be  put  to  death  (Tacitus,  Annals,  xii,  xiii).  The  life  of  the 
slave  was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  his  owner  (Juvenal, 
vi).  Instances  were  not  uncommon  of  these  unfortunates 
being  tortured  and  murdered  solely  for  the  amusement  of 
their  masters  (Seneca,  Dio  Cassius).  “Many  were  furnished 
to  the  amphitheaters  to  be  killed  in  the  public  festivals.  Old 
and  infirm  slaves  were  abandoned  to  die  of  hunger.”  The 
low  value  that  the  ancients  placed  upon  human  life  is  shown 
not  only  by  considerations  like  these,  but  also  by  the  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  murdering  unwelcome  infants  (Quintilian, 
Declamations)  and  by  the  popular  approval  of  suicide. 

Plainly  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  interest  in  hu¬ 
manity  is  purely  selfish  and  in  which  contempt  is  felt  for 
the  life  of  the  individual,  the  rule  which  comes  to  prevail 
must  be  that  of  passion  and  brute  force — a  rule  that,  of 
course,  must  bear  most  sorely  upon  those  who  carry  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  toil  whether  as  enslaved  or  free  working 
people.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  society  there 
can  be  no  such  thing,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term,  as  free 
labor.  The  very  idea  of  labor  is  in  chains. 

Such  being  the  condition  of  working  people  at  the  point 
when  Christ  appeared,  what  was  the  message  that  the  New 
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Testament  brought  to  those  who  labor  with  their  hands? 
It  is  of  immense  significance  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  a 
working  woman  and  that  apparently  all  of  His  earlier  dis¬ 
ciples  belonged  to  the  same  social  order.  Peter,  Andrew, 
James,  and  John  were  fishermen  (Matt.  4:18,  21).  Even 
the  last-called  of  the  apostles,  who  was  superior  to  his  pre¬ 
decessors  socially  and  in  point  of  culture,  as  a  rule  supported 
himself  by  manual  labor.  “We  toil,  working  with  our  own 
hands”  is  his  assertion  (1  Cor.  4:12).  The  most  of  Christ’s 
active  ministry  seems  to  have  been  spent  among  those  classes 
who  performed  manual  labor.  Doubtless  these  paid  the 
greatest  respect  tp  His  teaching.  It  is  said  that  “the  com¬ 
mon  people  heard  him  gladly”  (Mark  12:37.  Literally,  “The 
great  multitude  heard,”  etc.  Christ  was  a  preacher  for 
the  masses).  He  declared  that  His  work  was  chiefly  to  aid 
those  who  toil  and  bear  burdens.  His  own  declaration  was 
“To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached”  (Luke  7 :22 ;  4 :18 ;  Matt. 
11:28). 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
which  bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
workingman.  The  gospel  of  Christ  places,  over  against  the 
contempt  for  life  shown  by  the  Romans,  supreme  value  upon 
the  individual  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  individual 
(Mark  8:34-38).  The  gospel  teaches  that  man  bears  [if 
saved]  the  divine  image  (2  Cor.  3:18);  and  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  teaching  is  to  ennoble  the  conception  of 
man  and  give  respect  to  human  life  and  all  that  concerns  it. 
Neither  in  Buddhism  nor  Brahmanism  is  any  relationship  to 
God  found  in  the  human  soul,  and  consequently  these  reli¬ 
gions,  like  the  philosophies  of  Rome  and  Athens,  fall  in¬ 
finitely  short  of  Christianity  in  the  value  they  ascribe  to 
man  in  virtue  of  his  manhood.  Indeed,  Christianity  appears 
to  be  the  only  religion  which  demands  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  on  the  ground  of  the  reflection  of  the  divine  life  in 
every  human  soul  [Acts  17:28,  29].  Thus  in  theory  Chris¬ 
tianity  levels  all  class  distinctions.  Or  rather  it  brushes 
aside  all  arbitrary  or  purely  human  classifications  of  men 
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and  redivides  them  into  two  classes — the  righteous  and  the 
unrighteous.  There  is  no  social  aristocracy  in  the  kingdom 
of  God;  only  an  aristocracy  of  belief.  Helots  and  rulers  in 
the  industrial  or  social  world  are  all  alike  children  of  the 
same  Father  [James  3:9].  In  the  view  of  the  gospel  soiled 
hands  do  not  imply  defiled  characters.  Not  labor,  but  only 
sin  degrades. 

Thus  the  New  Testament  reveals  its  friendliness  for  the 
workingman  by  giving  the  world  for  the  first  time  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  race  (Acts  17:26).  God  is 
declared  to  be  “no  respecter  of  persons”  (Acts  10:34).  The 
wall  between  Jew  and  heathen  is  said  to  be  broken  down 
(Eph.  2:14).  The  devotees  of  Christ’s  precepts  are  directed 
to  carry  their  gospel  “to  every  creature”  (Mark  16:15).  And 
the  leading  exponent  of  the  gospel  after  the  Master  considers 
himself  debtor  to  men  of  every  nationality  (Rom.  1:14). 
Both  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  are 
insisted  upon  in  the  gospel  [as  possible  in  the  highest  sense 
only  to  Christians] ;  and  these  truths  necessarily  operate  to 
uplift  the  lowly.  “The  great  truth  of  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  men  are  ever  and  everywhere  avail¬ 
able  as  material  for  argument  in  support  of  the  attempt  to 
make  the  brotherhood  of  men  a  reality.”  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  New  Testament  abounds  in  utterances  declara¬ 
tive  of  this  truth  of  human  brotherhood.  Such  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “One  is  your  Master,  and  all  ye  are  brethren” 
(Matt.  23:8).  “Be  ye  all  of  one  mind;  love  as  brethren” 
(1  Pet.  3:8).  “This  commandment  have  we  from  him,  that 
he  who  loveth  God,  love  his  brother  also”  (1  John  4:21). 
“And  we  ought  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren” 
(1  John  3:16).  One  logical  outcome  of  the  realization  of 
this  sublime  truth  would  be  the  abolition  of  war;  and  how 
war  crushes  the  working  class  appears  from  the  fact  that 
the  standing  armies  of  Europe  cost  fourteen  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  annually,  the  most  of  which  is  a  tax  upon  the 
poor.  Another  logical  outcome  of  the  universal  acceptance 
of  the  truth  would  be  a  perfect  system  of  charity  throughout 
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society.  “Let  each  esteem  other  better  than  themselves.  Look 
not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the 
things  of  others”  (Phil.  2:3,  4).  Another  effect  of  the 
complete  acceptance  of  this  truth  would  be  a  perfect  form 
of  popular  education.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  free  schools  of 
America  are  the  outgrowth  of  this  doctrine,  and  is  it  not  also 
true  that  they  are  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  the 
working  element  of  our  population?  Again,  the  hope  of 
every  class  that  is  striving  for  better  conditions  in  the  social 
or  industrial  w’orld  lies  along  the  line  of  the  operation  of 
the  principle  of  individual  liberty.  But  this  principle  came 
into  the  human  mind  through  the  channel  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  testimony  upon  this  point 
than  that  of  Hegel.  He  says  “The  consciousness  arose  first 
in  religion,  in  the  inmost  region  of  spirit.  It  is  the  freedom 
of  spirit  which  constitutes  its  essence  .  .  .  Freedom  first 
arose  among  the  Greeks;  but  they  and  the  Romans  likewise 
knew  only  that  some  men  are  free,  not  man  as  such.  Even 
Plato  and  Aristotle  knew  not  this  .  .  .  That  was  an  idea 
which  came  into  the  world  through  Christianity,  which 
recognized  that  the  individual  as.  such  had  an  infinite  worth.” 

The  message  of  Christianity  concerning  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  may  largely  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  shown 
to  be  the  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  concerning  the 
value  of  the  soul  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  But  the  points 
of  gospel  doctrine  under  this  head  should  perhaps  be  more 
specifically  stated.  We  are  more  and  more  impressed  with 
Ike  moderation  and  practical  sense  of  the  Scripture  view  of 
the  subject.  Both  extreme  communism  and  extreme  indivi¬ 
dualism  are  avoided.  But  the  mean  adopted  is  a  scheme  which 
offers  the  highest  development  to  every  class.  It  especially 
offers  the  largest  opportunities  and  incentives  to  the  work¬ 
ing  people  in  the  direction  of  material  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  This  teaching  may  be  set  forth  in  outline  as  follows. 

1.  The  New  Testament  recognizes  the  right  of  private 
ownership  of  property,  as  against  the  demand  of  the  extreme 
communist.  It  plainly  appears  from  the  parable  [?]  of 
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Lazarus  that  not  the  possessions  of  the  rich  man,  but  his 
improper  use  of  his  wealth  is  condemned  (Luke  16).  In 
the  parable  of  the  talents  the  right  of  property  is  assumed 
(Matt.  25).  The  widow’s  right  to  the  possession  of  her  two 
mites,  likewise,  was  involved  in  her  right  to  make  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  them  to  God  (Mark  12:41-44).  And  that  communism 
which  existed  briefly  in  the  early  apostolic  church  was  purely 
a  matter  of  option  appears,  to  go  no  farther,  from  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Peter  to  Ananias  concerning  the  latter’s  possession, 
“Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own?”  (Acts  5:4).  We 
infer  that  the  right  of  private  property  in  a  Christian  society 
works  to  the  advantage  of  every  class.  It  operates  thus  by 
supplying  that  healthful  ambition  without  which  bright  and 
happy  work  is  plainly  impossible. 

2.  The  New  Testament  regards  private  property  in  the 
light  of  a  trust  of  which  God  is  the  actual  owner,  as  over 
against  the  view  of  those  who  follow  the  law  of  gross  world¬ 
liness  in  their  estimate  of  their  acquirements  (Rom.  14:7; 
Gal.  2:20;  1  Pet.  4:2).  Greed  is  ruled  out,  strictly  and  ab¬ 
solutely,  in  the  gospel  view  (Matt.  6:19;  Heb.  13:5).  The 
love  of  money  (for  its  own  sake)  is  said  to  be  the  root  of 
all  evil  (1  Tim.  6:10).  To  trust  in  riches  is  to  make  the 
kingdom  of  God  difficult  of  attainment  (Mark  10:23).  Self¬ 
ishness  finds  no  standing  room  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
(Matt.  5:16).  As  the  Christian  is  wholly  God’s,  all  his  pos¬ 
sessions  must  be  humbly  laid  at  the  Master’s  feet. 

3.  The  New  Testament  plainly  subordinates  temporal 
blessings  to  spiritual  graces  and  privileges,  as  against  the 
materalistic  view  of  those  who  regard  money  as  the  summum 
bonum  (Matt.  6:20,  21)  .  Where  wealth  is  seen  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  man’s  spiritual  advancement,  he  is  bidden  reso¬ 
lutely  to  turn  his  back  upon  it  and  devote  himself  to  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  needs  of  his  brethren  (Mark  10:21).  Indeed, 
an  undertone  of  depreciation  of  merely  temporal  blessings 
appears  to  permeate  the  entire  New  Testament,  which  must 
be  understood  as  meaning  that  material  wealth  becomes  an 
evil  whenever  it  operates  to  interfere  with  spiritual  law.  This 
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view  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  dualism  which  is  of 
the  essence  of  all  religion.  If  soul  and  immortality  be  real- 
ities»  the  interests  of  the  spiritual  man  are  of  course  para¬ 
mount  to  those  of  the  material  man. 

4.  The  New  Testament  dignifies  manual  labor  as  we 
have  already  seen.  The  remark  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians 
may  sufficiently  illustrate  this  statement:  “If  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat”  (2  Thess.  3:10).  “A  cardi¬ 
nal  doctrine  of  Christian  morals  is  the  importance  of  in¬ 
dustry.”  Work  whatever  its  nature,  if  honest,  becomes 
divine  in  the  gospel  plan.  This  view  of  the  dignity  of  manual 
work  so  plainly  enforced  in  the  New  Testament,  may  well 
be  considered  in  contrast  with  the  view  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  work  was  essentially  vile  and  degrading. 

5.  The  New  Testament  requires  that  justice  to  all  con¬ 
cerned,  not  selfishness,  shall  be  the  guiding  principle  in  all 
industrial  relations  as  against  the  laissez  faire  view  of  the 
long-prevalent  philosophy  of  the  subject  (Col.  4:1;  Eph. 
6:5,  6).  “Thou  shalt  not  steal”  is  proclaimed  by  Christian 
law  with  thunderous  emphasis,  [for]  “Render  to  all  their 
dues”  (Rom.  13:7)  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  true 
Christians  to  be  a  central  and  fundamental  demand  of  the 
gospel  of  the  Son  of  man. 

6.  Finally,  the  New  Testament  requires  that  love  and 
benevolence  shall  enter  into  and  control  every  human  rela¬ 
tion  (Matt.  5:44;  Rom.  13:10;  1  Cor.  13).  This  brings  us 
to  the  very  soul  of  the  gospel.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  amplification  that  might  be  made  of  this  fact  by 
quotation  from  inspired  sources  and  comment  concerning 
the  matter.  Sufficient  here  to  say  that  evidently  whenever 
the  royal  law  of  love,  which  is  written  in  golden  letters  in 
Scripture,  shall  meet  with  general  obedience  throughout  hu¬ 
man  society  [this  and  the  foregoing  expectations  for  a  bright 
future  can  only  be  fulfilled  completely  by  the  return  of 
Christ],  the  social  problem  will  find  instant  solution. 
Cranford,  New  Jersey 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  July-September  Number,  19^6) 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  NAME  OF 

CHRIST 

By  Ralph  Rogers  Hawthorne,  Th.M. 

Word  studies  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  are  revelatory  of  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  of  Him  who 
never  utilizes  terminology  inadvertently  but  always  selects 
perfect  diction  for  each  thought.  Charles  Hodge  states  the 
idea  clearly  and  concisely:  “The  thoughts  are  in  the  words. 
The  two  are  inseparable.  If  the  words,  priest,  sacrifice,  ran¬ 
som,  expiation,  propitiation,  purification  by  blood,  and  the 
like,  have  no  divine  authority,  then  the  doctrine  which  they 
embody  has  no  such  authority.”*  Jehovah  told  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  “Behold,  I  have  put  my  words  in  thy  mouth”  (1:9). 

The  relative  value  of  Biblical  terms  resides  (1)  in  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence,  (2)  in  their  usage  with  im¬ 
portant  personages,  (3)  in  their  vital  union  with  various 
doctrines,  and  (4)  in  their  uniqueness  of  expression.  Words 
which  occur  frequently  are  made  emphatic  by  this  means 
and  their  cogent  meaning  calls  for  recognition.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  consider  the  term  righteomness  and  its  adjectival,  ver¬ 
bal,  and  adverbial  correlatives  found  in  61  books  of  Holy 
Writ.  Scriptural  righteousness  is  linked  with  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  saints. 

The  Hebrew  language  contains  only  one  word  which  is 
properly  translated  ‘righteousness*  (cedhek).  This  one  term 
occurs  in  its  several  related  forms  to  supply  the  adjective, 
verb,  adverb,  and  nouns  which  combined  constitute  the  word 
family  involved.  The  word  ydshdr,  which  means  ‘right*  or 
‘upright,*  is  erroneously  translated  ‘righteous*  in  9  instances 
(Num.  23:10;  Job  4:7;  23:7;  Ps.  107:42;  Prov.  2:7;  3:32; 
14:9;  15:19;  28:10).  A  similar  word,  mlshoTy  occurs  in  an 

^Systematic  Theology,  I,  164. 
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adverbial  sense  in  Psalm  67:4.  In  the  Hebrew  Testament 
God  expresses  His  mind  on  the  subject  of  righteousness  in 
the  one  term  ceclhek  and  its  corresponding  forms.  Only  Num¬ 
bers  and  the  smaller  books  of  Joshua,  Ruth,  Esther,  Song  of 
Solomon,  Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Nahum,  and  Haggai  fail  to 
utilize  the  expression. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  for  righteousness  is 
dikaiosime,  which  also  occurs  in  the  appropriate  form  as  an 
adjective,  verb,  and  adverb.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  four 
Gospels,  Acts,  the  Pauline  Epistles  except  Colossians  and  1 
Thessalonians.  John  uses  it  in  every  book  of  his  except  2 
and  3  John.  Jude  does  not  employ  the  word.  In  only  one 
case  is  any  other  word  used  to  express  this  thought  in  the 
English  translation.  The  word  for  ‘straightforwardness,  rec¬ 
titude’ — euthutes — is  improperly  translated  ‘righteousness’ 
in  Hebrews  1:8.  In  all  other  cases  one  term  is  used  for 
each  of  the  numerous  occurrences  of  the  idea.  Thus  it  is 
apparent  from  this  one  familiar  example  appearing  in  Old 
and  New  Testaments  that  God  expresses  the  truths  which 
He  desires  to  impress  on  man  (1)  frequently,  (2)  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  important  personages,  (3)  in  vital  union  with  doc¬ 
trinal  statements,  and  (4)  with  one  simple  common  term. 

Shakespeare  caused  one  of  his  players  in  Romeo  and 
Jidiet  to  exclaim,  “What’s  in  a  name?”  Later,  Coleridge  bor¬ 
rowed  the  expression  to  use  as  a  title  for  one  of  his  poems. 
It  has  since  become  an  everyday  expression  in  all  social 
strata.  Because  of  frequent  uses  of  the  word  name  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  its  occurrence  with  such  an  exalted  personage  as  Je¬ 
hovah  Himself,  its  vital  connection  with  major  doctrines, 
and  its  uniform  appearance  as  one  simple  term,  therefore, 
it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  to  study  this  Biblical  word 
intently.  Treatises  on  systematic  theology  do  not  usually 
include  any  extended  discussion  of  it.  A.  H.  Strong  in  his 
material  on  Ecclesiology  writes  about  fifty  words  on  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  discussing  baptism  and  Soteriology.  Charles 
Hedge  fills  a  part  of  three  successive  pages  with  the  same 
theme  while  treating  the  third  commandment  of  the  Deca- 
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logue,  the  idea  of  prayer  in  Christ’s  name,  and  the  two  ref¬ 
ences  Exodus  23:21  and  1  Kings  8:29. 

PREVALENCE  OF  THE  TERM  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT 

There  is  one  term  for  name  in  the  Hebrew  portions  and 
a  corresponding  form  in  the  Aramaic  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament.  J.  E.  H.  Thomson  says  of  the  latter:  “In  its 
eastern  form  it  is  known  as  Syriac.  In  its  occurrence  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  formerly,  though  incorrectly,  generally 
bore  the  name  ‘Chaldee.’  ”  The  Hebrew  expression  shem 
occurs  843  times,  although  in  6  instances  it  is  translated 
‘named’  in  agreement  with  the  context  (Gen.  27:36;  Josh. 
2:1;  1  Sam.  17:4;  22:20;  2  Kings  17:34;  Eccl.  6:10).  In 
the  small  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Bible  the  corresponding 
term  is  found  in  12  places  one  of  w’hich  receives  a  verbal 
translation  (Dan.  5:12).  This  makes  a  total  of  855  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  basic  word  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Of  this  vast  number  of  usages  45%  apply  to  God  or  385 
applications  of  the  word.  The  remaining  occurrences  em¬ 
brace  a  large  number  of  personalities,  places,  and  properties. 
Only  36%  of  the  total  refer  to  humanity  as  such.  There 
are  a  considerable  number  of  allusions  to  name  as  indicative 
of  reputation  or  renown.  In  other  cases  the  term  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  'person  or  individual.  Mention  is  also  made  of 
the  names  of  idols,  animals,  stars,  temple  pillars,  etc.  Israel’s 
name  and  the  name  of  Jacob  are  specified.  The  first  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  the  river  Pison  (Gen.  2:11).  The  term  is  employed 
in  connection  with  persons  like  Adam,  Eve,  Seth,  Noah, 
Abraham,  etc.  In  the  four  books  of  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Habak- 
kuk,  and  Haggai  the  expression  will  not  be  found.  In  the 
remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  the  word  is  linked 
with  God  four  books  alone  excepted — Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Hosea,  and  Nahum. 

The  name  of  the  Deity  is  graced  by  the  descriptive  ad¬ 
jectives  glorious  (Deut.  28:58;  1  Chron.  29:13;  Neh.  9:5; 
Ps.  72:19;  Isa.  63:14),  holy  (1  Chron.  16:10;  29:16;  Ps. 
33:21;  Isa.  57:15;  Ezek.  20:39;  36:20,  21,  22;  39:7;  43:7,  8; 
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Amos  2:7),  excellent  (Ps.  148:13;  cf.  Heb.  1:4),  famous  (Ruth 
4:14),  everlasting  (Isa.  63:12,  16),  great  (Josh.  7:9;  1  Sam. 
12:22;  1  Kings  8:42;  2  Chron.  6:32;  Ps.  76:1;  99:3;  Jer. 
10:6;  44:26;  Ezek.  36:23;  Mai.  1:11),  reverend  (Ps.  111:9), 
wonderful  (Isa.  9:6),  jealous  (Ex.  34:14),  fearful  (Deut. 
28:58),  terrible  (Ps.  99:3),  and  dreadful  (Mai.  1:14). 

Several  titles  are  used  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  first  was  given  by  Hagar, 
“Thou  God  seest  me”  (Gen.  16:33).  When  Moses  was  com¬ 
missioned  at  Sinai  to  deliver  Israel  (Ex.  3)  he,  realizing  the 
difficulty  that  would  confront  him  in  convincing  the  people, 
argued:  “They  shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his  name?  what 
shall  I  say  to  them?”  (v.  13).  Then  “God  said  unto  Moses, 
I  AM  THAT  I  AM.  .  .  .  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you”  (v.  14).  “.  .  .  .  This  is  my 
name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations” 
(v.  15).  Mack,  commenting  on  this  conversation,  says  “The 
name  of  the  Deity  given  here  is  similar  to  Jehovah  ( yahweh) 
except  that  the  form  is  not  3d  person  future,  as  in  the  usual 
form,  but  the  1st  person  {*ehyeh),  since  God  is  here  speak¬ 
ing  of  Himself.  The  optional  reading  in  the  American  Re¬ 
vised  Version  margin  is  much  to  be  preferred:  ‘I  WILL  BE 
THAT  I  WILL  BE,*  indicating  His  covenant  pledge  to  be  with 
and  for  Israel  in  all  the  ages  to  follow.”*  The  name  Jehovah 
is  found  in  the  English  Bible  only  four  times  (in  the  A.  V. 
at  Ex.  6:3  and  Ps.  83:18,  where  name  also  occurs,  and  Isa. 
12:2;  26:4).  Young  affirms  that  the  Hebrew  title  Jehovah 
“is  generally,  though  improperly,  translated  by  ‘the  Lord.*  *** 
Be  that  as  it  may,  “holy  men  of  God**  (2  Pet.  1:21)  under 
divine  inspiration  attached  the  term  name  to  this  title  (Ex. 
15:3;  Isa.  42:8;  Jer.  16:21;  33:2;  Amos  5:8;  9:6).  Fre¬ 
quently  the  phrase  “the  Lord  of  hosts**  or  “The  Lord  of 
hosts”  is  spoken  of  as  His  name  (Isa.  47:4;  48:2;  51:15; 
54:5;  Jer.  10:16;  46:18;  50:34;  51:19,  57).  In  Amos  4:13 
God  gives  His  name  as  “The  Lord,  The  God  of  hosts**  and 

’Edward  Mack,  s.  v.  “God,  Names  of,”  International  Standard  Bible 
Encyclopaedia,  p.  1267. 

•Robert  Young,  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible,  p.  536. 
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in  6 :27  simply  as  “The  God  of  hosts.”  His  name  is  given  as 
“THE  LORD  THY  GOD”  in  Deuteronomy  28:58.  Isaiah 
47:4  adds  the  title  “the  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  In  Jeremiah 
23:6  His  name  is  declared  to  be  “THE  LORD  OUR  RIGHT¬ 
EOUSNESS.”^ 

Down  through  the  ages  men  have  called  upon  the  name 
of  the  Deity  (Seth,  Gen.  4:26— cf.  the  margin;  Abraham, 
Gen.  12:8;  13:4;  21:33;  Isaac,  Gen.  26:25;  David,  1  Chron. 
16 :8 ;  Asaph,  Ps.  80 :18 ;  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Samuel,  Ps.  99 :6 ; 
a  psalmist,  Ps.  116:4,  13,  17;  Jeremiah,  Lam.  3:55).  Naa- 
man  became  angry  with  Elisha  because  the  prophet  made 
no  effort  to  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  5:11). 
Asaph  cries  to  God:  “Pour  out  thy  wrath  upon  the  heathen 
that  have  not  known  thee,  and  upon  the  kingdoms  that  have 
not  called  upon  thy  name”  (Ps.  79:6).  Saints  are  exhorted 
both  to  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  and  to  glory  in  His 
name  (Ps.  105:1,  3).  In  the  kingdom  Israel  shall  say: 
“Praise  the  Lord,  call  upon  his  name,  declare  his  doings 
among  the  people,  make  mention  that  his  name  is  exalted” 
(Isa.  12:4).  Some  great  military  leader  to  come  from  “the 
rising  of  the  sun”  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  and 
“come  upon  princes  as  upon  morter,  and  as  the  potter 
treadeth  clay”  (Isa.  41:25).  A  sad  picture,  though  true 
enough,  is  given  by  the  same  prophet  in  these  words:  “We 
are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  righteousnesses  are 
as  filthy  rags;  and  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf;  and  our  iniqui¬ 
ties,  like  the  wind,  have  taken  us  away.  And  there  is  none 
that  calleth  upon  thy  name,  that  stirreth  up  himself  to  take 
hold  of  thee:  for  thou  has  hid  thy  face  from  us,  and  hast 
consumed  us,  because  of  our  iniquities”  (64:6,  7).  Jeremiah 
pleads  with  the  Lord :  “Pour  out  thy  fury  upon  the  heathen 
that  know  thee  not,  and  upon  the  families  that  call  not  on 
thy  name;  for  they  have  eaten  up  Jacob,  and  devoured  him, 
and  consumed  him,  and  have  made  his  habitation  desolate” 
(10:25).  Joel  gives  assurance  that  “whosoever  shall  call 


*For  a  thorough  and  detailed  study  of  the  titles  of  God  see  the  article  by 
Mack  listed  above. 
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on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered”  (2:32)  “before 
the  great  and  the  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  come”  (v.  31). 
In  the  time  of  the  judgment  of  nations  (cf.  Zech.  14:1-21; 
Matt.  25:31-46)  Jehovah  will  “turn  to  the  people  a  pure 
language,  that  they  may  all  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
to  serve  him  with  one  consent”  (Zeph.  3:9).  After  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Lord  there  shall  be  three  divisions  in  the  land. 
Of  the  third  part  He  says:  “I  will  refine  them  as  silver  is 
refined,  and  will  try  them  as  gold  is  tried:  they  shall  call  on 
my  name,  and  I  will  hear  them:  I  will  say.  It  is  my  people: 
and  they  shall  say.  The  Lord  is  my  God”  (Zech.  13:9). 

Men  are  exhorted  to  swear  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to 
make  their  vows  in  His  name  (Deut.  6:13;  10:20;  1  Sam. 
20:42;  Jer.  12:16).  Jehovah  says  of  Himself  “Behold,  I  have 
sworn  by  my  great  name  .  .  .  that  my  name  shall  no  more 
be  named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt,  saying.  The  Lord  God  liveth”  (Jer.  44:26).  Men 
often  swear  falsely  by  His  name  (Lev.  19:12;  Isa.  48:1; 
Zech.  5:4).  Profaning  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  prohibited 
(Lev.  18:21;  19:12;  21:6;  22:2,  32),  yet  there  are  those  who 
do  so  (Lev.  20:3;  Amos  2:7).  Although  there  are  these  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  taking  His  name  in  vain  (Ex.  20:7;  Deut. 
5:11),  God  is  blasphemed  (Lev.  24:11,  16;  Isa.  52:5).  It  is 
generally  understood  that  all  three  of  the  above  expressions — 
swearing  falsely,  profaning,  and  taking  God’s  name  in  vain — 
are  practically  identical  in  meaning.  This  crime  receives 
its  just  penalty  of  death  by  stoning  (Lev.  24:16). 

It  is  certainly  imperative  from  the  above  survey  of  the 
use  of  name  in  the  Old  Testament,  closely  associated  as  it  is 
with  God  Himself,  that  its  significance  be  searched  out. 

PREVALENCE  OF  THE  TERM  IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

The  New  Testament  term  for  name,  ‘onoma,’  occurs  as  a 
noun  192  times.  In  28  more  passages  it  is  translated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  context  named.  One  of  these  references 
contains  the  combination  form  tounoma  (Matt.  27:57).  Out 
of  this  total  of  220  references  as  many  as  140  apply  directly 
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to  a  Person  of  the  Godhead,  a  percentage  proportional  to  the 
use  of  the  Hebrew  term  in  the  Old  Testament.  Names  are 
also  attributed  to  various  places  (Mark  14:32)  and  to  demons 
(Mark  5:9).  No  other  word  is  used  for  name  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  in  the  Old  Testament  usage  so  in  the  New 
Testament  there  are  8  books  which  do  not  employ  onoma, 
namely,  1  Thessalonians,  2  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Philemon, 
Titus,  Jude,  2  Peter,  and  2  John.  Of  the  many  references 
to  Deity  34  are  connected  with  the  first  Person,  105  with  the 
second,  and  1  with  the  whole  Godhead.  Seventy-four  per  cent, 
therefore,  apply  the  term  to  Christ,  a  very  significant  fact. 

The  name  of  the  Father  is  mentioned  in  more  than  25% 
of  the  Deity  references.  It  was  His  name  which  Christ  de¬ 
clared  to  the  saints  throughout  a  faithful  ministry  (John 
17:6,  26;  Rom.  9:17;  cf.  Ex.  9:16;  Heb.  2:12).  His  name 
is  hallowed  (Matt.  6:9;  Luke  11:2)  and  holy  (Luke  1:49). 
It  is  blasphemed,  however,  by  the  Gentiles  (Rom.  2:24), 
while  saints  show  love  to  His  name  by  their  stewardship 
(Heb.  6:10)  and  give  thanks  (Heb.  13:15).  Paul  told  Tim¬ 
othy,  “Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke  count 
their  masters  worthy  of  all  honor,  that  the  name  of  God  and 
his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed”  (1  Tim.  6:1).  Christ  came 
to  the  earth  in  the  name  of  the  Father  (John  5:43).  His 
works  were  in  His  Father’s  name  (John  10:25).  He  asked 
His  Father  to  glorify  His  own  name  (John  12:28)  and  keep 
the  believers  through  His  name  (John  17:11).  Christ  Him¬ 
self  kept  the  saints  in  the  name  of  the  Father  (John  17:12). 
He  will  return  to  the  earth  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  (Matt. 
21:9;  23:39;  Mark  11:9,  10;  Luke  13:35;  19:38;  John  12:13; 
cf.  Ps.  118:26). 

Prophets  spoke  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  (James  5:10). 
God  purposed  to  take  out  a  people  from  the  Gentiles  for  His 
name  (Acts  15:14).  The  clause  “upon  whom  my  name  is 
called”  qualifies  the  extent  of  the  term  Gentiles  in  Acts  15:15 
(cf.  Amos  9:11,  12).  Prior  to  the  Day  of  the  Lord  men  who 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered  from  de¬ 
struction  (Rom.  10:13;  cf.  Joel  2:32).  In  the  age  of  grace 
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salvation  is  proffered  only  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  calling 
upon  God  apart  from  faith  in  the  Son  saves  no  one.  Those 
who  are  baptized  “in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Matt.  28:19)  are  qualified  to  sing 
to  the  name  of  the  Father  (Rom.  15:9;  cf.  Ps.  18:49).  The 
Father’s  name  is  to  be  written  upon  the  members  of  the  true 
Philadelphians  who  overcome  Satan  and  sin  (Rev.  3:12). 
The  Lord  shall  reward  His  servants — ^those  who  fear,  i.  e., 
reverence.  His  name,  but  His  wrath  shall  be  on  “the  nations” 
(Rev.  11:18).  The  beast  shall  blaspheme  the  Father’s  name 
(Rev.  13:6).  Under  the  torment  of  the  wrath  of  God  men 
shall  be  “scorched  with  great  heat”  and  blaspheme  “the  name 
of  God”  (Rev.  16:9).  The  name  of  the  Father  shall  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  foreheads  of  the  144,000  (Rev.  14:1).  The  saints 
will  be  victorious  over  the  beast  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses 
(Ex.  15)  and  the  song  of  the  Lamb  (cf.  Ps.  22:22)  with  the 
words:  “Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God 
Almighty;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints. 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name?  for 
thou  only  art  holy:  for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship 
before  thee;  for  thy  judgments  are  made  manifest”  (Rev. 
15:3,  4). 

The  only  reference  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  name 
of  the  Spirit  is  made  in  the  words  of  the  great  commission 
(Matt.  28:19).  C.  I.  Scofield  says  of  this  passage  and  its 
content:  “Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  is  the  final  name  of 
the  one  true  God.”*  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  third  as  well  as  of  the 
first  and  second  Persons  of  the  Trinity  is  to  be  found  in 
Romans  8:9:  “Ye  are  not  in  the  fiesh,  but  in  the  Spirit,  if 
so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.  Now  if  any  man 
have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his.” 

Portland,  Oregon 

(To  be  continued  in  the  July-September  Number,  1946) 
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THE  PROHIBITIONS  OF  GRACE 

By  George  M.  Cowan,  Th.M. 

The  fact  that  the  doctrine  of  grace  includes  some  pro¬ 
hibitions  has  not  always  been  recognized.  To  the  writer,  in¬ 
deed,  it  was  a  discovery  and  a  series  of  discoveries  which 
have  provoked  a  careful  investigation  of  the  Scriptures  and 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prohibitions  of  grace  are  an 
essential  part  of  Christian  life  truth. 

The  first  discovery  came  quite  casually.  The  three  great 
enemies  of  the  Christian — the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 
— were  under  discussion.  The  Scriptures  were  quoted:  “Love 
not  the  world,”  “Flee  fornication,”  “Withstand  the  devil.” 
It  was  a  familiar  truth  that  the  Christian  has  these  three 
enemies.  It  was  an  entirely  new  thought,  however,  that  the 
Christian  is  to  meet  these  three  enemies,  not  with  the  same 
attitude  toward  all,  but*  with  a  different  attitude  toward 
each,  attitudes  clearly  differentiated  in  the  verbs  used  in  the 
above  quotations.  Realizing  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  used  words  with  great  discrimination  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  was  immediately  conceded 
that  here  is  no  loose  use  of  terms  but  rather  an  illustration  of 
that  very  discrimination  which  often  serves  as  a  key  to  fruit¬ 
ful  study  of  the  Scriptures.  “Love  not”  points  to  a  clearcut 
separation,  an  attitude  of  noninterest,  noncooperation,  non¬ 
intervention,  nonparticipation — a  declared  neutrality.  “Flee” 
points  to  a  departure  from  the  scene  of  conflict,  a  defensive 
rearguard  action — active  retreat.  “Withstand”  points  to  a 
spirited  offensive,  a  setting  of  oneself  against  the  foe — ^posi¬ 
tive  attack.  Immediately  the  question  arose  whether  or  not 
this  distinction  is  consistently  taught  throughout  the  whole 
body  of  Christian  life  truth  in  the  New  Testament.  There  was 
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only  one  known  way  of  answering  that  question.  In  the  search 
for  the  answer  another  interesting  discovery  w'as  made. 

The  search  to  discover  whether  this  principle  of  “the 
world — leave  it  alone,  the  flesh — give  it  no  chance,  the  devil 
— fight  to  a  finish”  is  consistently  taught  involved  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  all  the  Scriptures  dealing  with  Christian  life 
and  experience.  It  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  practical 
portions  of  the  New  Testament  epistles  are  replete  with  pro¬ 
hibitions  pertaining  to  every  possible  phase  of  Christian 
experience.  Here  are  actual  historical  instances  in  which 
Christ  prohibits  certain  conduct  on  the  part  of  friends  and 
disciples.  “Touch  me  not”  is  His  word  to  Mary  in  the  gar¬ 
den  (John  20:17).  “Be  not  faithless,  but  believing”  is  His 
firm  rebuke  to  Thomas  (John  20:27).  Here  are  instances  of 
the  Holy  Spirit’s  prohibition  as  He  directs  the  missionary 
efforts  of  the  early  church:  Paul  is  forbidden  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  example,  to  preach  the  Word  in  Asia  and  assaying 
to  go  into  Bithynia,  the  Spirit  suffers  him  not  (Acts  16:6, 
7).  Here  in  the  instructions  for  Christians  given  through 
the  writers  of  the  Epistles  are  many  definite  prohibitions. 
“Glory  not  over  the  branches”  (Rom.  11:18).  “Be  not  un¬ 
equally  yoked  together  with  unbelievers”  (2  Cor.  6:14).  “Be 
not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage”  (Gal.  5:1). 
“Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God”  (Eph.  4:30).  “Fathers, 
provoke  not  ycur  children  to  anger”  (Col.  3:21).  “Be  not 
thou  therefore  ashamed  of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord”  (2 
Tim.  1:8).  “My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the 
Lord”  (Heb.  12:5).  “Speak  not  evil  one  of  another,  breth¬ 
ren”  (James  4:11).  “Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer” 
(1  Pet.  4:15).  “Beloved,  believe  not  every  spirit”  (1  John 
4:1). 

Here  is  a  field  of  truth  permeating  the  whole  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  Moulton  and  Geden’s  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament  lists  162  occurrences  of  the  Greek  idiom  of  prohibi¬ 
tion,  95  of  which  occur  between  John  13:1  and  Revelation 
6:5,  and  with  the  exception  of  3  or  4  all  addressed  specifi¬ 
cally  to  believers.  Many  other  passages  though  positive  in 
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form  embody  prohibition  in  the  very  root  meaning  of  the 
word  used.  How  often  such  words  as  “avoid,  abstain,  be¬ 
ware,  eschew,  flee,  fear,  leave,  lay  aside,  purge,  put  away, 
quench,  rebuke,  refuse,  reject,  resist,  refrain,  separate,  with¬ 
stand”  appear,  and  in  most  contexts  bearing  a  negative  mean¬ 
ing!  Adjectives,  positive  in  form  and  meaning  but  linked  with 
the  Greek  privative,  add  to  the  list.  Positive  exhortations  in 
which  occur  such  expressions  as  “without  blame,  without 
ceasing,  without  controversy,  without  covetousness,  without 
dissimulation,  without  hypocrisy,  without  offence,  without 
partiality,  without  wavering,  without  rebuke,  without  spot” 
become  negative  in  meaning  and  in  practical  application  pro¬ 
hibitory.  There  is  not  a  single  New  Testament  epistle  which 
does  not  contain  prohibition  in  some  form  or  other.  Whole 
chapters  of  such  books  as  Romans,  1  and  2  Corinthians,  Ga¬ 
latians,  Ephesians,  Colossians,  1  Timothy,  and  James  are 
full  of  prohibitions.  The  effect  when  read  through  with  this 
idea  in  mind  was  tremendous,  the  impact  unmistakable. 

This  discovery  of  the  multiplicity  of  negative  commands 
and  exhortations  was  very  challenging.  Such  a  body  of 
truth  is  not  to  be  relegated  to  an  insignificant  corner  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christian  thinking  and  living.  Moulton  states  as  fol¬ 
lows  the  only  logical  explanation  for  the  presence  and  fre¬ 
quent  reiteration  of  such  statements  in  the  text  of  the  in¬ 
spired  Word :  “Such  commands  were  very  practical  indeed — 
[it  is  clear]  that  the  apostles  were  not  tilting  at  windmills, 
but  uttering  urgent  warnings  against  sins  which  were  sure 
to  reappear  in  the  Christian  community  or  were  as  yet  only 
imperfectly  expelled.”' 

The  investigation  thus  far  had  resulted  in  an  almost  over¬ 
whelming  impression  of  the  purely  negative  side  of  Christian 
life  truth.  With  a  view  to  regaining  a  proper  perspective 
and  balance  of  truth  it  was  decided  to  investigate  the  field 
of  positive  exhortation  and  commandment.  With  amazement 
it  was  discovered  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  exhortations  are  found  in  startling  juxta- 


‘J.  H.  Moulton,  ^  Grammar  of  New  Testament  3rd  ed.,  Vol.  1,  p.  126. 
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position,  uttered  in  the  same  breath,  written  with  the  same 
stroke  of  the  pen.  Many  of  the  most  exalted  positive  injunc¬ 
tions  are  reinforced,  bulwarked,  and  driven  home  with  pro¬ 
hibitions.  Christ  comforts  the  hearts  of  His  disciples  on 
the  eve  of  His  departure  with  a  series  of  three  imperatives 
(according  to  most  commentators),  one  negative  and  two 
positive :  “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  believe  in  God  and 
believe  in  me”  (John  14:1,  Greek).  Concerning  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  love  there  is  a  personal  obligation  stated 
positively,  “We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  the  weak”  and  negatively,  “and  not  to  please  our¬ 
selves”  (Rom.  15:1).  Romans  13:14,  “Put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,”  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  command  with  a  negative  corollary.  It  is  not  thought 
sufficient  to  urge  the  believers  to  “stand  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,”  but  it  must 
also  be  added  by  way  of  warning,  “and  be  not  entangled 
again  with  the  yoke  of  bondage”  (Gal.  5:1).  “Be  not  drunk 
with  wine  .  .  .  but  be  filled  with  the  Spirit”  (Eph.  5:18) 
is  another  negative-positive  injunction.  Inexperienced  Tim¬ 
othy  is  solemnly  advised  to  “flee”  certain  things  as  well  as 
to  “follow  after  righteousness”  (1  Tim.  6:11).  The  beloved 
John  constrained  by  the  guiding  Spirit  commands  “Love  not 
the  world”  as  well  as  “Love  one  another”  (1  John  2:15;  4:7). 
According  to  Titus  2:12  the  whole  discipline  of  grace  bears 
this  twofold  character.  First  there  is  a  negative  process, 
“largely  corrective  and  preventative  in  its  outworking,”  then 
a  positive  side  which  “consists  of  purifying  and  perfecting 
the  saint  of  God.”*  Enough  has  been  discovered  to  show  that 
in  the  wisdom  of  God  prohibition  was  no  inconsequential 
afterthought,  therefore,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  discipline 
of  grace  meriting  in  several  instances  precedence  in  order  of 
statement  over  the  positive  teaching  of  grace.  In  defining 
Christian  life  and  practice  God  did  not  deem  it  sufficient  to 
say  what  it  was  to  be.  He  considered  it  necessary  to  indi- 


*H.  Z.  Cleveland,  “The  Discipline  of  Grace,’’  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April, 
1936,  p.  168. 
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cate  definitely  what  it  was  not  to  be.  Negative  statement  and 
commandment  were  necessary  to  describe  accurately  what 
the  supernatural  life  of  the  believer  was  not,  that  it  might 
be  better  comprehended  for  what  it  was. 

The  investigation  was  then  carried  one  step  farther  and 
search  was  made  to  determine  what  others  had  written  con¬ 
cerning  this  great  body  of  negative  truth  incorporated  in  the 
teachings  of  grace.  A  fourth  discovery  was  the  result — a 
discovery  much  to  be  wondered  at  and  much  to  be  regretted. 
Standard  theologies  say  little  or  nothing  concerning  life  truth 
in  general,  not  to  mention  the  negative  aspect  of  it,  and  a 
bibliography  of  other  words  bearing  specifically  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  practically  nonexistent.  The  field  of  prohibition  as  it 
pertains  to  Christian  life  truth  and  the  principle  of  grace 
has  apparently  never  been  explored.  There  it  lies  a  “neg¬ 
lected  continent”  of  Christian  investigation  and,  to  a  de¬ 
plorable  degree,  of  Christian  living.  Works  on  grace  truth 
and  Christian  liberty  make  no  mention  of  the  prohibitions  of 
grace.  In  reaction  to  the  unfortunate  legalistic  emphasis  of 
former  days  theologians  have  apparently  swung  to  the  other 
extreme  of  the  pendulum,  have  completely  ignored  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  element  in  grace  truth,  have  emphasized  the  contrast 
between  law  and  grace  to  such  a  degree  that  to  suggest  a 
prohibition  of  grace  would  be  to  become  guilty  in  their  eyes 
of  a  contradiction  in  terms.  They  have  thereby  closed  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  God  of  all  grace  has  voiced  many 
prohibitions  and  has  not  been  embarrassed  by  discovering 
that  He  had  involved  Himself  in  a  selfcontradiction. 

Neglected  by  most,  denied  by  some,  the  prohibitions  of 
grace  are  nevertheless  a  factor  and  no  inconsiderable  factor 
of  all  grace  truth.  There  is  no  necessity  of  proving  further 
that  there  are  prohibitions  of  grace.  One  does  not  prove 
facts;  one  accepts  them.  They,  however,  may  sometimes 
need  explanation.  Our  thesis  in  consequence  requires  fur¬ 
ther  elucidation  to  show  (1)  that  prohibition  is  in  harmony 
with  the  principle  of  grace  and  (2)  that  prohibition  has  a 
very  practical  bearing  on  Christian  conduct  under  grace. 
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HARMONY  WITH  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  GRACE 

With  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  Mosaic  system  prohibition  in  its  harsh,  strict,  unbend¬ 
ing,  legalistic  aspect  became  the  rule  of  life  for  the  nation 
Israel.  Although  the  essence  of  their  moral,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious  law  could  be  summed  up  in  the  positive  statement 
“Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  (Matt.  22:37,  39),  the  actual 
form  and  emphasis  as  recorded  in  Exodus  20:1-17  was  en¬ 
tirely  negative  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  fifth  command- 
ir.ent.  A  reading  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy  will  give 
overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Thou  shalt  not  of  God  large¬ 
ly  circumscribed  and  governed  the  conscience,  walk,  and 
worship  of  the  nation. 

The  law  was  harsh  and  unrelenting.  “Behold  I  set  before 
you  this  day  a  blessing  and  a  curse  ...  if  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  ...  all  these  blessings  shall  come  on 
thee  ...  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  ...  all  these  curses 
shall  come  on  thee”  (Deut.  11:26;  28:1,  2,  15).  Such  words 
as  these  gave  teeth  to  the  law.  “Whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all” 
(James  2:10)  was  its  uncompromising  nature.  To  an  over¬ 
confident  people  who  said  “All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken 
we  will  do”  (Ex.  19:8)  it  proffered  no  help  whatsoever.  Thou 
shalt  was  its  personal,  inexorable  command.  To  a  people 
guilty  of  breaking  its  every  command  it  brought  judgment 
with  unmitigated  severity.  “Paul’s  .  .  .  conviction  as  to 
the  Law,  at  which  he  had  arrived  not  by  any  process  of 
reasoning  but  by  having  lived  under  it,  was  that  it  imposed 
a  burden  on  the  lives  of  men.  When  he  speaks  of  ‘the  curse 
of  the  law’  (Gal.  3:10,  13),  he  has  an  authority  closer  and 
more  personal  than  any  quotation  from  Scripture  could  give; 
lie  knew  it  himself.  And  what  in  another  man  might  pass 
as  paradox  that  ‘the  law  was  added  to  increase  transgres- 
•^ion’  (3:19),  that  it  actually  made  men  worse  instead  of  bet- 
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ter,  must  from  him  be  taken  as  the  fruit  of  a  grim  experi¬ 
ence.”® 

The  prohibitory  nature  of  the  law  is  perhaps  best  seen  in 
the  New  Testament  explanation  of  why  it  was  given.  “By 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin”;  “The  law  entered  that 
the  offence  might  abound” ;  “I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the 
law:  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said. 
Thou  shalt  not  covet” ;  “That  sin  by  the  commandment  might 
becoming  exceeding  sinful” ;  “The  law  worketh  wrath”  (Rom. 
3:20;  5:20;  7:7,  13;  4:15);  “If  there  had  been  a  law  given 
which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have 
been  by  the  law”;  “But  before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  un¬ 
der  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards 
be  revealed.  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ”  (Gal.  3:21,  23-24).  Such  passages  as 
these  indicate  clearly  that  the  law  was  a  disciplinarian  pure¬ 
ly  on  the  negative  side — producing  righteousness  in  none, 
condemning  unrighteousness  in  all,  prohibiting  without  en¬ 
abling. 

The  foregoing  has  been  a  description  of  prohibition  un¬ 
der  law.  This  thesis  is  an  explanation  of  prohibition  under 
grace.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  prohibition  un¬ 
der  law  is  not  the  same  as  prohibition  under  grace  and  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  law  is  not  the  same  as  grace. 
The  two  systems  are  diametrically  opposed  one  to  the  other. 
The  law  demanded  absolute  conformity  to  the  holy  and 
righteous  standards  of  God,  gave  absolutely  no  enablement, 
and  condemned  outright  all  who  fell  short  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Grace  bestows  perfect  conformity  to  the  holy  and 
righteous  standards  of  God,  freely  gives  all  that  omnipotence 
can  do  by  way  of  enablement,  and  never  condemns  but  in¬ 
stead  ultimately  perfects  all  who  accept  Christ. 

The  believer  is  not  under  the  law.  The  Scriptures  clearly 
say:  “The  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth 
came  by  Jesus  Christ”  (John  1:17);  “If  ye  be  led  of  the 
Spirit,  ye  are  not  under  the  law”  (Gal.  5:18);  “Ye  also  are 
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become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ  ...  we 
are  delivered  from  the  law”  (Rom.  7:4,  6) ;  “The  law  was 
our  schoolmaster  ...  we  are  no  longer  under  a  school¬ 
master”  (Gal.  3:24,  25);  “Ye  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace”  (Rom.  6:14).  These  passages  are  in  their 
respective  Epistles  foundational  truth  for  all  Christian  liv¬ 
ing.  Inasmuch  therefore  as  the  believer  is  not  under  law  as 
a  rule  of  life,  he  is  not  subject  to  prohibition  as  it  is  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  law.  Yet  there  are  prohibitions  of  grace. 
These  are  not  legal  enactments  but  rather  gracious  provi¬ 
sions.  They  are  foreign  to  the  reign  of  law,  which  is  done 
away,  and  in  complete  harmony  with  the  principles  of  grace. 

The  essence  of  grace  and  “the  glorious  liberty  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  God”  (Rom  8:21)  has  been  much  misunderstood. 
“License  they  mean,  when  they  cry.  Liberty!”  Macgregorhas 
struck  the  keynote  of  this  attitude  toward  and  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  grace.  “In  every  great  age  of  emancipation  there 
has  been,  at  least,  a  fringe  of  reckless  spirits,  who  have  dis¬ 
credited  the  whole  movement.  .  .  .  Augustine's  paradox, 
‘Love  God  and  do  what  you  like,'  contains  an  entirely  serious 
meaning;  but  in  history  it  has  received  a  dark  and  sinister 
commentary  in  the  lives  of  men,  who,  in  a  way  of  their 
own,  did  love  God — a,  God  without  ethical  character,  and  did 
what  they  liked.  .  .  .  Freedom  is  in  all  cases  a  testing  ex¬ 
perience,  which  may  dignify  a  man's  nature,  or  it  may  in¬ 
toxicate  and  madden  him.  .  .  .  Salvation,  they  said,  implies 
liberty  from  the  commandments  of  God,  so  for  a  believer 
there  is  no  commandment  at  all.  ...  On  the  side  of  morals 
the  same  mischief  of  individualism  was  apparent;  the  old 
restraints  had  been  cast  off,  and  men  were  left  at  the  mercy 
of  their  own  impulses  and  whims.”*  Christian  history  from 
the  time  when  Paul  wrote  1  Corinthians  5:1,  1  Thessalonians 
4:3-8,  and  Galatians  5:13  down  to  the  present  day  with  its 
liberal  doctrines  of  selfexpression  and  unqualified  freedom 
abounds  in  instances  of  the  same. 
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The  believer  has  been  “called  unto  liberty”  (Gal.  5:13). 
Lest  Christian  liberty  (“your  good,”  Rom.  14:16)  be  evil 
spoken  of,  however,  Paul  qualifies  that  statement  and  shows 
that  true  liberty  has  its  boundaries.  “Persistence  in  the 
existing  determination,  and  not  a  capricious  departure  into 
another  determination,  is  the  token  of  true  rational  liberty” 
— that  is  Augustine’s  opinion  on  the  matter.*  Augustine 
has  further  pointed  out  that  true  freedom  consists  not  in  an 
unrestrained  choice  of  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  but  in  “self- 
motion  with  absence  of  compulsion,”*  which  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  who  has  not  only  been  called  unto  liberty  but  also  unto 
holiness  means  voluntary  choice,  liberty  within  the  sphere 
of  holiness.  “The  power  to  the  contrary  ...  is  given  for 
purposes  of  probation,  the  real  freedom  of  the  will  .  .  . 
.s  seen  in  not  using  it,  rather  than  using  it, — in  continuing 
to  will  the  right,  and  refusing  to  will  the  wrong.”’  “Grace 
is  not  the  dismal  prerogative  of  being  able  to  sin  with  im¬ 
punity;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  means  of  overcoming  sin 
and  acting  holily.”* 

The  believer  is  not  a  member  of  a  democracy  but  of  a 
theocracy.  The  former  recognizes  no  authority  but  itself, 
the  latter  no  authority  but  that  of  God.  Forsyth  having 
pointed  this  out  goes  on  to  say:  “Salvation  means  acquiring 
a  new  and  final  authority,  an  eternal  Lord  and  Master. 
...  It  is  the  authority  of  a  Savior  .  .  .  one  whose  abso¬ 
lute  property  we  are.  .  .  '  .  True  authority,  final  authority, 
is  personal.  ...  Its  [the  Church’s]  Creator,  then,  has, 
manifestly,  the  sole  right  to  rule  (which  means  to  limit)  its 
freedom,  which  is  a  derived  thing  from  Himself.  .  .  .  Free¬ 
dom  is  intrinsically  an  obedience  .  .  .  and  every  limitation 
of  freedom  is  lawful  and  needful  for  a  Christian  which  can 
be  truly  shown  to  be  necessary  to  that  obedience.  .  .  .  Our 
plague  is  to  have  come  to  regard  obedience  as  a  by-product 


‘W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  II,  62. 
*Ibid.,  it.  58. 

'Ibid.,  p.  62. 
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of  Christian  faith  instead  of  its  genius.”®  The  believer  is 
not  lawless.  In  perfect  obedience  he  discovers  perfect  free¬ 
dom  and  perfect  liberty.  He  is  “inlawed”  to  Christ  (cf.  1 
Cor.  9:21). 

The  believer’s  obedience  and  liberty  is  governed  and  eval¬ 
uated  by  the  “perfect  law  of  liberty”  (James  1:25;  2:12), 
“the  law  of  Christ”  (Gal.  6:2),  and  the  “commandments”  of 
Christ  (John  13:34;  14:15,  21;  15:10,  12).  Do  these  terms 
seem  contrary  to  all  the  previous  statements  concerning  the 
antagonism  between  law  and  grace?  “The  fact  is  there  is 
no  sphere  of  life  or  activity  in  time  or  in  eternity  that  is  not 
dominated  by  certain  laws  peculiar  to  its  own  conditions.”'® 
No  creature  is  ever  free  from  the  eternal  principle  of  right¬ 
eousness  inherent  in  the  very  character  of  God  and  the 
universe  of  His  creation.  James  puts  “law”  and  “liberty” 
together  because  they  belong  together,  and  ends  up  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  phrase  “the  perfect  law  of  liberty,”  a  designation 
which  could  not  be  true  if  it  destroyed  liberty  in  any  way. 
Alexander  Maclaren  has  said:  “Liberty  is  not  exemption 
from  commandment,  but  harmony  with  commandment.  Who¬ 
ever  finds  that  what  is  his  duty  is  his  delight  is  enfran¬ 
chised.  We  are  at  liberty  when  we  walk  within  the  limits 
of  the  gospel;  and  they  who  delight  to  do  the  law  are  free 
in  obedience;  free  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own  lust,  pas¬ 
sions,  and  inclinations;  free  from  domination  of  men  and 
opinion  and  common  customs  and  personal  habits.”"  Lewis 
Sperry  Chafer  has  written  likewise :  “It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  theological  discussion  which  has  proceeded  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  a  Christian  must  either  be  under  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  else  be  absolutely  lawless  and  ungoverned,  could 
not  have  made  place  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a  third  ground 
of  relationship  to  God  which  is  neither  the  law  of  Moses,  nor 
the  ungoverned  lawlessness  of  the  world.  To  be  ‘inlawed  to 


^Principle  of  Authority  in  relation  to  Certainty,  Sanctity  and  Society,  pp. 
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Christ*  is  to  be  under  the  teachings  of  grace  as  a  rule  of 
life.  These  teachings  include  the  ‘commandments*  of  Christ 
which  are  addressed  to  Christians  as  such  in  the  upper  room, 
and  these  ‘commandments*  of  Christ  have  been  taken  up, 
enlarged,  and  advanced,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  book  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
They  constitute  a  separate  and  sufficient  rule  of  life  for  the 
believer  which  is  divinely  adapted  to  his  position  in  grace.** 

The  law  of  liberty  operates  on  the  basis  of  love.  The 
passages  cited  above,  if  examined,  show  how  inseparably 
connected  love  and  obedience  to  Christ*s  commandments  are. 
“Love  makes  liberty  stop  of  her  own  accord.  The  limit  is 
not  a  rule,  however  reasonable,  but  an  enthusiasm.****  “The 
law  of  liberty  does  not  involve  freedom  from  restraint.  But 
it  shifts  the  source  of  restraint,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  ap¬ 
plied  forcibly  from  without,  but  flows  freely  from  within.**'* 
The  Holy  Spirit  indwelling  every  believer  “takes  possession 
of  a  man,  and  transforms  him  in  the  very  springs  of  his 
affections,  so  that  the  longer  he  lives  with  Christ  the  more 
spontaneously  he  does  what  is  right,  because  he  wants  to 
do  it.**'*  “Because  of  this  blending  of  obligation  and  the 
souFs  voluntary  response  thereto,  it  is  called  the  perfect 
law.**'*  “For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure**  (Phil.  2:13). 

Granted  that  the  law  of  liberty  works  from  within  us  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  persuades  and  moves  the  will  of  the  believer, 
the  question  still  remains  what  form  the  actual  outworking 
of  the  law  of  liberty  takes.  Paul  writes  “If  ye  are  led  by 
the  Spirit  ye  are  not  under  the  authority  of  precept**  (Mac- 
gregor*s  translation  of  Gal.  5:18;  Lightfoot  renders  the  last 
clause,  “you  have  escaped  from  the  dominion  of  law**).  The 
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believer,  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  moves  not  according  to  rule 
or  legal  enactment  but  according  to  the  principles  of  grace. 
This  may  help  account  for  the  scantiness  of  Paul’s  precepts. 
“He  did  not,  like  an  absent-minded  physician,  forget  to  pre¬ 
scribe;  he  had  no  faith  in  prescriptions;  for  ...  he  put 
all  his  confidence  in  the  law  which  is  in  the  heart.””  The 
“yoke  of  bondage”  against  which  Paul  warned  the  Galatian 
believers  was  none  other  than  the  attempt  to  live  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life  according  to  legal  precept  (Gal.  6:1).  “The  Spirit, 
in  his  directive  influence,  is  himself  a  living  law,  and  renders 
unnecessary  a  detailed  system  of  rules  and  prescriptions  con¬ 
cerning  all  that  should  be  done,  and  how  exactly  to  do  it.”** 

Pleasing  a  person  is  the  essence  of  Christian  living  and 
pleasing  a  person  is  one  of  the  most  spontaneous,  adaptable 
principles  in  all  the  world.  Rules  are  an  affront  to  the  heart 
that  moves  at  the  promptings  of  love.  Love  is  spontaneously 
prohibitive.  In  pleasing  a  person  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
that  person  become  the  norm  of  conduct.  The  believer’s 
Lord  has  indicated  clearly  in  His  Word  those  things  which 
displease  Him.  He  has  not  done  it  with  the  Greek  negative 
ou,  which  closes  the  door  abruptly,  but  with  me,  which  leaves 
the  question  open  for  further  remark  or  entreaty.”  The 
prohibition  of  law  was  a  whiplash  to  threaten  and  to  deter 
from  sinful  action.  The  prohibition  of  grace  is  the  constrain¬ 
ing  cord  of  divine  love  to  warn  and  to  dissuade  from  unbe¬ 
coming  conduct.  This  is  not  rule,  it  is  principle. 

It  is  amazing  how  often  believers  turn  from  principle  to 
rule  and  seek  to  observe  the  teachings  of  grace  in  the  spirit 
of  law.  It  is  a  common  instinct  of  the  natural  man  to  seek 
for  “a  stronger  force  than  persuasion  and  a  more  visible 
security  than  faith.”  “The  doctrines  of  grace  may  be  so 
perverted  that,  while  there  is  a  holy  horror  of  slipping  into 
careless  sin,  it  is  deemed  most  pious  to  assume  the  cursing 
burden  of  law.””  The  believer  who  follows  the  teachings 

”Macgregor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  342-43. 
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of  grace  with  a  desire  for  reward  and  merit,  undertaking 
them  in  the  energy  of  the  flesh,  has  made  grace  legalistic. 
Should  the  believer,  on  the  other  hand,  observe  law  with  no 
compulsion,  fear,  nor  desire  for  merit  and  in  full  dependence 
upon  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  would  make  his  law-observance 
gracious  in  character.  God  wants  no  servile  obedience  in 
the  believer.  That  which  is  from  the  heart  with  no  compul¬ 
sion  save  that  of  love  itself  is  in  harmony  with  grace. 

The  prohibitions  of  grace  require  no  enforcement  from 
without.  Galatians  5 :22,  23  states  that  the  all-inclusive  fruit 
of  the  Spirit  is  love.  One  of  the  essential  manifestations  of 
that  love  produced  by  the  Spirit  will  be  self  control,  the 
“holding  in,  mastering,  controlling,  curbing,  restraining”  of 
the  lusts  and  desires  of  every  kind.  Here  is  the  guarantee 
that  the  prohibitions  of  grace  can  be  realized,  for  “love 
never  faileth”  (1  Cor.  13:8)  in  this  respect  either. 

The  teachings  of  grace  do  not  include  the  precepts  of 
law  as  such.  No  vital  principle  contained  in  the  law  is 
abandoned  in  grace,  however,  for  “the  law  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  and  just,  and  good,”  being  but  a  dif¬ 
ferent  form  of  expression  of  the  eternal,  unchanging  charac¬ 
ter  and  will  of  God  with  respect  to  man.  “Abolishing  the 
law  of  Moses  did  not  abolish  divine  morals,  or  principles  of 
righteousness.  Divine  morals  were  not  originated  with  the 
law  of  Moses.  ...  It  was  ‘the  law*  which  was  given  by 
Moses,  and  not  any  new  principles  of  righteousness.  What 
Moses  did — as  directed  by  God — ^was  to  fix  divine  principles 
of  righteousness  in  a  setting  or  framework  of  law,  so  that 
every  transgression  and  disobedience  would  receive  a  just 
recompense  of  reward.  At  the  cross  the  law  was  abolished, 
but  not  the  righteousness  of  the  law,  which  reappears  now 
in  a  framework  of  grace.****  “Every  moral  precept  of  the 
Decalogue,  but  one,  has  been  restated  with  increased  empha¬ 
sis  in  the  teachings  of  grace.  .  .  .  The  Decalogue,  in  its 
moral  principles,  is  not  only  restated  in  grace,  but  its  prin- 
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ciples  are  greatly  amplified.  ...  Yet  further,  that  which 
is  even  more  vital  should  be  noted:  the  teachings  of  grace 
are  .  .  .  extended  to  cover  the  entire  range  of  the  new 
issues  of  the  life  and  service  of  the  Christian.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  require  no  life  of  prayer,  no  Christian  service, 
no  evangelism,  no  missionary  effort,  no  gospel  preaching,  no 
life  and  walk  in  the  Spirit,  no  Fatherhood  of  God,  no  union 
with  Christ,  no  fellowship  of  saints,  no  hope  of  salvation, 
and  no  hope  of  heaven.”” 

The  standard  of  conduct  under  grace  is  supernatural, 
absolutely  impossible  of  realization  without  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
enabling.  It  covers  every  phase  of  the  believer’s  relationship 
to  God,  the  world,  and  fellow  believers,  asking  that  “whatso¬ 
ever  ye  do,  ye  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God”  (1  Cor.  10:31),  that 
“every  thought  be  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ”  (2  Cor.  10:5),  and  that  “like  as  he  which  called  you 
is  holy,  be  ye  yourselves  also  holy  in  all  manner  of  living” 
(1  Pet.  1:15).  So  also  the  prohibitions  of  grace  are  super¬ 
natural,  impossible  without  the  Spirit’s  enabling.  They 
cover  every  phase  of  the  believer’s  relationships,  asking  that 
he  “grieve  not  the  holy  Spirit  of  God”  (Eph.  4:30),  that  he 
“abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil”  (1  Thess.  5:22),  and 
that  he  be  “sincere  and  without  offence  until  the  day  of 
Christ”  (Phil.  1:10).  As  in  its  positive,  so  in  its  negative 
demands  grace  surpasses  law  to  an  infinite  degree.  God  in 
grace  has  guaranteed  to  present  every  believer  in  glory  “con¬ 
formed  to  the  image  of  his  Son”  (Rom.  8:29),  hence  He  can 
ask  no  less,  He  can  produce  no  more  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  one  to  whom  He  has  made  this  guarantee. 

The  law  might  be  considered  the  minimum  requirement 
of  God — and  yet  it  was  too  high  for  man  (Rom.  3:23) !  The 
believer,  responding  under  grace  to  the  infinite  love  of  God, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  filling  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  “The  Christian  is  called  to  prove,  in  his  daily  life, 
that  grace  can  produce  results  that  law  could  never  reach.”” 
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“Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”  was  the  standard  of  the  law. 
“Love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you”  is  the  infinitely 
higher  standard  of  grace  (John  15:12).  As  the  life  of  the 
believer,  in  obedience  to  the  positive  injunctions  of  grace, 
approximates  to  what  God  Himself  is,  so  the  prohibitions 
of  grace  commensurably  expand  to  rule  out  of  the  believer’s 
life  all  that  God  is  not. 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-Sept ember  Number,  1946) 


MATTHEW;  AN  APOLOGETIC 

John  Henry  Bennetch,  Th.D. 

All  the  Bible  faces  the  facts  of  life  squarely.  The  many 
books  are  not  mere  expressions  of  mysticism  or  aspiration. 
Sin,  the  greatest  blight  on  our  race,  is  given  prime  consid¬ 
eration.  Holy  Writ  denounces  evil,  traces  its  all-pervading 
influence  back  to  Satan  as  the  source,  and  identifies  the 
remedy  for  it  as  Christ  the  divine  Mediator.  “When  the 
enemy  shall  come  in  like  a  flood,”  Isaiah  predicted  long  ago, 
“the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against  him” 
(59:19).  And  so  it  has  always  been.  In  New  Testament 
days  an  apostle  like  Paul  was  “set  for  the  defence  of  the 
gospel”  (Phil.  1:17)  as  well  as  for  preaching  “among  the 
Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ”  (Eph.  3:8).  The 
latter  presentation  includes  the  former,  even  if  the  one  may 
sound  rather  negative  in  method.  To  be  sure,  “some  men 
say  loftily:  *Do  not  be  solicitous  about  the  truth;  the  truth 
will  take  care  of  itself’!  If  that  is  correct,  why  does  any¬ 
one  ever  take  the  trouble  to  defend  and  promote  the  truth? 
Why  did  the  Son  of  God  come  into  the  world  if  it  was  not 
to  make  divine  truth  plain  and  appealing  to  men’s  apprehen¬ 
sion?  Why  did  the  apostles  reason,  preach,  teach,  sacrifice 
and  even  die,  if  it  was  not  to  uphold  and  disseminate  the 
truth?  Ah!  the  saying,  ‘Truth  will  take  care  of  itself,’  is 
the  motto  of  laziness  and  apathy.”* 

Matthew  is  the  book  to  be  viewed  now  as  an  apologetic 
of  divinely  inspired  proportions.  Even  in  its  composition 
the  author  seems  to  have  had  an  aim  with  defensive  cast  to 
it.  In  the  words  of  H.  C.  Thiessen:  “Matthew  wrote  to 
encourage  and  confirm  the  persecuted  Jewish  Christians  in 
their  faith,  to  confute  their  opponents,  and  to  prove  to  both 
that  the  Gospel  was  not  a  contradiction  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  but  rather  a  fulfillment  of  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  and  to  David.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
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also  shows  how  the  Old  Testament  is  fulfilled  in  the  New, 
but  from  a  different  standpoint.  It  is  evident  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  Jewish  Christians  needed  a  clear 
proof  of  the  nature  of  Christ’s  person  and  mission,  and  a 
refutation  of  the  objections  of  unbelieving  Jews.  Matthew 
undertakes  to  do  this  in  his  well-arranged  Gospel.”*  The 
leading  objections  to  be  raised  by  Israel  are  all  answered 
with  a  set  formula,  satisfying  words  for  a  member  of  this 
covenant  people  descended  from  Abraham,  .  .  that  it  might 
be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying — .”  Beside  the  twelve  major  problems  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  fashion  that  He  chose 
for  His  first  advent,  of  course,  there  are  other  evidences  in 
Matthew  illustrative  of  the  conflict  between  truth  and  error. 
Yet  these  will  suffice  to  make  plain  the  apologetic  course 
adopted  by  the  evangelist.  Four  references  concern  Mes¬ 
siah’s  appearance  on  the  earth  (1:22;  2:15,  17,  23),  another 
four  His  service  while  here  (4:14;  8:17;  12:17;  13:35),  and 
the  last  four  His  disappearance  as  the  King  rejected  at  first 
(21:4;  26:54,  56;  27:9). 

What  kind  of  a  Messiah  was  Israel  looking  for,  ”a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord”  (Luke  1:17)  as  no  other  nation? 
Messiah’s  forerunner  announced:  ”I  indeed  baptize  you 
with  water  unto  repentance:  but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is 
mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  bear :  he 
shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire:  whose 
fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor, 
and  gather  his  wheat  into  the  garner;  but  he  will  burn  up 
the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire”  (Matt.  3:11,  12).  But 
even  the  announcement  of  the  forerunner,  inspired  though 
its  content  was,  did  not  make  all  things  clear,  judging  from 
the  question  raised  by  the  Jerusalem  delegates  who  wondered 
about  his  being  the  Messiah  himself  (John  1:19  ff).  F. 
Delitzsch  has  composed  a  telling  allegory  which  may  sug¬ 
gest  how  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  Messiah  leaves  a 
reader,  when  all  is  said  and  done.  “The  Old  Testament  in 

*  Introduction  to  the  Nevf  Testament,  p.  137. 
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relation  to  the  Day  of  the  New  Testament  is  Night.  In  this 
Night  there  rise  in  opposite  directions  two  stars  of  Promise. 
The  one  describes  its  path  from  above  downwards:  it  is 
the  promise  of  Jahve  who  is  about  to  come.  The  other  de¬ 
scribes  its  path  from  below  upwards:  it  is  the  hope  which 
rests  on  the  seed  of  David  .  .  .  These  stars  meet  at  last, 
they  blend  together  into  one  star ;  the  Night  vanishes  and  it 
is  Day.  This  one  star  is  Jesus  Christ,  Jahve  and  the  Son 
of  David  in  one  person,  the  king  of  Israel  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Redeemer  of  the  world, — in  one  word,  the  God- 
man.”*  Accordingly  some  of  them  from  ancient  Jerusalem 
said,  “When  Christ  cometh,  no  man  knoweth  whence  he  is” 
(John  7:27;  9:29  ff.;  cf.  1  Pet.  1:10-12).  Of  the  first  pas¬ 
sage  one  has  well  pointed  out:  **Pothen  does  not  refer  to 
the  Messiah’s  birthplace,  which  was  known  {vv.  41,  42) ;  nor 
to  His  remote  descent,  for  He  was  to  be  the  Son  of  David 
{ibid.) ;  but  to  His  parentage  (vi.  42),  immediate  and  actual. 
This  text  is  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only  evidence  that  we 
have  of  the  belief  that  the  immediate  parents  of  the  Messiah 
would  be  unknown:  but  the  precision  and  vivacity  of  this 
passage  carry  conviction  with  them,  and  shew  how  familiar 
the  ideas  current  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  to  S. 
John.  .  .  .  Justin  Martyr  tells  us  of  a  kindred  belief,  that 
the  Messiahship  of  the  Messiah  would  be  unknown,  even  to 
Himself,  until  He  was  anointed  by  Elijah  {Trypho,  pp.  226, 
336).”*  As  now,  so  then,  it  took  divine  revelation  to  make 
Christ  known  to  men  (Luke  2:25  ff. ;  Matt.  16:16  ff. ;  John 
6:65;  16:9  ff.;  1  Cor.  2:8  ff.;  2  Cor.  4:3,  4),  entailing  the 
gift  of  faith. 

Matthew  begins  his  apologetic,  naturally  enough,  with 
the  Davidic  lineage  of  Messiah,  adding  to  that  or  rather  in¬ 
corporating  with  that  the  virgin  birth  He  had  (chapter  1). 
“Now  all  this  [the  genealogy  closing  with  Jacob,  the  son  of 
David,  together  with  his  wife-to-be  Mary  concerning  whom 
he  was  told  by  an  angel  that  her  conception  was  from  the 
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Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  the  birth  of  a  Savior;  hence  he  was 
to  shield  her]  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold,  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel,  which  being  interpreted  is, 
God  with  us”  (Matt.  1:22,  23).  In  clarification  of  the  proph¬ 
ecy  fulfilled  here,  Isaiah  7:14,  it  has  been  observed  by  that 
master  Hebraist,  F.  Delitzsch:  “But  the  further  question 
arises  here.  What  constituted  the  extraordinary  character  of 
the  fact  here  announced?  It  consisted  in  the  fact  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ch.  ix.  5,  Immanuel  Himself  was  to  be  a  pele* 
(wonder  or  wonderful).  He  would  be  God  in  corporeal  self¬ 
manifestation,  and  therefore  a  ‘wonder’  as  being  a  super¬ 
human  person.  We  should  not  venture  to  assert  this  if  it 
went  beyond  the  line  of  Old  Testament  revelation,  but  the 
prophet  asserts  it  himself  in  ch.  ix.  5  (cf.  ch.  x.  21) :  his 
words  are  as  clear  as  possible;  and  we  must  not  make  them 
obscure,  to  favour  any  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  history.  The  incarnation  of  Deity  was  un¬ 
questionably  a  secret  that  was  not  clearly  unveiled  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  the  veil  was  not  so  thick  but  that  some  rays 
could  pass  through.  Such  a  ray,  directed  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  into  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  was  the  prediction  of 
Immanuel.  But  if  the  Messiah  was  to  be  Immanuel  in  this 
sense,  that  He  would  Himself  be  El  (God),  as  the  prophet 
expressly  affirms.  His  birth  must  also  of  necessity  be  a 
wonderful  or  miraculous  one.  The  prophet  does  not  affirm, 
indeed,  that  the  *'almah*  who  had  as  yet  known  no  man, 
would  give  birth  to  Immanuel  without  this  taking  place,  so 
that  he  could  not  be  born  of  the  house  of  David  as  well  as 
into  it,  but  be  a  gift  of  Heaven  itself;  but  this  *'almah*  or 
virgin  continued  throughout  an  enigma  in  the  Old  Testament, 
stimulating  ‘inquiry’  (1  Pet.  i.  10-12),  and  waiting  for  the 
historical  solution.  Thus  the  sign  in  question  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  mystery  glaring  in  the  most  threatening  manner 
upon  the  house  of  David;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mystery 
smiling  with  rich  consolation  upon  the  prophet  and  all  be- 
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lievers,  and  couched  in  these  enigmatical  terms,  in  order  that 
those  who  hardened  themselves  might  not  understand  it,  and 
that  believers  might  increasingly  long  to  comprehend  its 
meaning.”* 

Balancing  with  the  theanthropic  origin  of  Messiah,  the 
evangelist  is  set,  in  the  second  place,  to  defend  the  truth  of 
His  identification  with  Israel,  the  covenant  people.  This  is 
noted  in  connection  with  the  young  child’s  flight  into  Egypt, 
the  very  same  place  where  the  Jews  had  suffered  rigorous 
bondage  once  (Matt.  2:14,  16).  “When  he  [Joseph]  arose, 
he  took  the  young  child  and  his  mother  by  night,  and  de¬ 
parted  into  Egypt:  and  was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod: 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by 
the  prophet,  saying.  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son.” 
Here  was  a  point  about  Messiah  that  needed  explanation. 
Knowing  the  prophecy  of  His  birthplace  and  also  that  of 
His  royal  dominion  the  Jew  could  not  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  Messiah,  Israel’s  king,  since  He  worked  in  Galilee 
for  the  most  part  as  He  had  indeed  spent  most  of  His  life 
there  (John  7:41,  52).  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginning 
Jesus  the  Christ  had  associated  Himself  with  the  covenant 
people,  even  to  the  point  of  leaving  Egypt  for  the  land  of 
promise.  As  A.  C.  Gaebelein  writes  on  Matthew  2 :15 :  “This 
prophecy  is  found  in  Hosea  xi.  1.  ‘When  Israel  was  a  child 
then  I  loved  Him,  and  called  My  Son  out  of  Egypt.’  This 
was  spoken  about  700  years  before  and  is  about  Israel,  but 
here  we  learn  through  the  Holy  Spirit  its  true  and  full  mean¬ 
ing.  Jews,  infidels  and  higher  critics  have  stumbled  at  this, 
but  how  simple  even  this  is,  no  difficulty,  as  commentaries 
sometimes  say.  Israel  is,  according  to  Exodus  iv:22,  God’s 
first  born  Son,  and  in  Jeremiah  xxxi:9  we  read,  *I  am  a 
father  to  Israel  and  Ephraim  is  my  first  born.’  Christ  and 
Israel  are  closely  identified  in  the  prophetic  Word.  Thus  the 
Messiah,  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Isaiah  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
and  Israel  is  spoken  of  there,  too,  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
that  is  Israel’s  Messiah  is  the  servant  of  the  Lord  through 
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whose  obedient  suffering  and  death  Israel  becomes  at  last 
in  the  earth  the  righteous  servant  of  Jehovah.  Israel  is 
God’s  first  born,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  alone  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,  but  also  the  first  born  from  the 
dead.  In  resurrection  He  will  be  the  first  born  among  many 
brethren,  which  is  the  Church,  His  body.  But  through  Him 
and  in  Him  alone,  Israel,  God’s  earthly  people.  His  first  born 
will  become  that  for  which  God  has  called  them  according  to 
His  merciful  purpose.  Israel’s  history  beginning  with  Egypt, 
has  been  a  history  of  sin,  disobedience,  apostasy  and  shame. 
Therefore  the  true  One  had  to  come,  the  true  servant  of  the 
Lord  in  obedience — obedience  unto  death.  He  had  to  go 
through  the  history  of  His  people.  This  is  the  reason  why 
He  had  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  the  house  of  bondage.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  bondage  for  Him.  And  when  He  is 
called  out  of  Egypt,  He  comes  to  pass  through  the  wilderness 
to  be  tested  and  tried,  going  the  long  journey  through  all  in 
the  spirit  of  holiness  without  sin,  far  different  from  that 
which  Israel  was.  How  blessedly  He  became  identified  with 
all.”' 

Just  how  complete  the  identification  of  Messiah  with  His 
covenant  people  will  be  is  evinced  by  the  third  fulfillment' of 
prophecy  recorded  in  Matthew,  which  follows  immediately 
upon  the  last  one.  “Then  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  he  was 
mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding  wroth,  and  sent  forth, 
and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all 
the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according 
to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  enquired  of  the  wise  men. 
Then  was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  by  Jeremy  the 
prophet,  saying.  In  Rama  was  there  a  voice  heard,  lamenta¬ 
tion,  and  weeping,  and  great  mourning,  Rachel  weeping  for 
her  children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  are 
not”  (2:16-18).  The  national  history  of  Israel  commenced  in 
Egypt  (Acts  7 :17),  deliverance  from  which  is  made  compara¬ 
ble  to  the  nation’s  redemption  from  its  final,  most  thorough¬ 
going  dispersion  in  the  world  (Jer.  23:7,  8).  So  the  bloody 
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purge  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod,  when  he  sought  the  life  of  the 
child  Christ,  links  Messiah  with  His  people  in  an  event  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  last,  fateful  days  of  Israel  before  the  second  advent, 
days  which  have  to  be  shortened  else  no  flesh  should  be  spared 
(Matt.  24:22).  Jeremiah  31:15,  cited  by  Matthew  here,  comes 
from  a  part  of  his  prophecy  dealing  with  the  great  tribula¬ 
tion  and  its  unparalleled  suffering.  Thus  Christ  is  connected 
both  with  the  first  and  last  days  of  His  people’s  history.  Even 
apart  from  the  dispensational  angle  R.  C.  H.  Lenski  can  de¬ 
clare  with  justice:  “Here  Matthew  shows  us  how  he  wants 
us  to  look  at  Herod’s  frightful  act  of  murder.  It  was  part 
of  the  calamities  that  Israel  brought  upon  itself  by  its  un¬ 
belief  and  wickedness;  we  may  say,  with  some,  it  was  the 
last  of  these  calamities  before  the  revelation  of  the  Messiah. 
The  idea  is  not  merely  of  superficial  likeness — inconsolable 
weeping  in  Ramah,  and  just  like  it  inconsolable  weeping  in 
Bethlehem.  The  inner  cause  of  the  two  weepings  is  identical, 
and  thus  the  one  is  poured  into  the  other  to  make  the  vessel 
full.  Israel’s  sin  caused  the  Assyrians  to  carry  the  ten  tribes 
of  the  northern  kngdom  into  an  exile  where  they  disappeared 
entirely:  *they  are  not.’  It  is  the  same  sin  that  placed  a 
foreign  monster,  the  Idumaean  Herod,  on  the  Jewish  throne 
at  the  birth  of  the  Messiah,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  slay 
the  children  of  Bethlehem,  so  that  of  them  too  it  was  true: 
‘they  are  not.’  Yet  Matthew  does  not  write  hina,  as  in  the 
quotation  formulas  in  1:22  and  2:15.  In  these  two  cases 
God’s  intention  and  purpose  ruled,  not  so  in  Herod’s  act,  for 
which  he  personally  bears  the  sole  responsibility.  That  Mat¬ 
thew  omits  the  phrase  ‘by  the  Lord’  is  of  no  moment,  since 
the  words  in  Jer.  31:15  are  introduced  by:  ‘thus  saith  the 
Lord.’  That  this  time  Matthew  mentions  the  prophet’s  name, 
whom  he  quotes,  may  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  Jere¬ 
miah  is  the  prophet  of  sorrow  and  weeping.’” 

In  the  fourth  place  Matthew  gives  Scripture  authority  for 
the  fact  that  Messiah  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  peo¬ 
ple  received  Him  not.  “And  he  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city 
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called  Nazareth:  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken 
by  the  prophets,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene”  (2:23).  Of 
a  certainty,  no  Jew  understood  that  the  Christ  must  first 
undergo  suffering  before  entering  into  glory.  Peter,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  bold  enough  to  ‘‘rebuke”  the  very  One  whom 
he  had  just  finished  proclaiming  ‘‘the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the 
living  God”  for  an  announcement  of  plans  to  go  up  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  there  to  “suffer  many  things  of  the  elders  and  chief 
priests  and  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  be  raised  again  the 
third  day”  (Matt.  16:16  ff.).  Hasty  but  adoring  Peter  had 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  such  a  turn  of  events :  “Be  it  far 
from  thee.  Lord:  this  shall  not  be  unto  thee.”  But  Christ 
was  not  to  be  deterred  by  this  or  any  other  temptation,  so 
that  the  forthright  answer  came  flying  back:  “Get  thee  be¬ 
hind  me,  Satan:  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me:  for  thou  sa- 
vorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of 
men.  .  .  .” 

Alexander  Maclaren  has  elucidated  this,  another  enig¬ 
matical  prediction  in  the  apology  of  Matthew.  “Again  he 
[the  evangelist]  is  reminded  of  a  prophecy,  or  perhaps, 
rather,  of  many  prophecies,  for  he  uses  the  plural  ‘prophets,’ 
as  if  he  were  summing  up  the  tenor  of  more  than  one 
utterance.  The  words  which  he  gives  are  not  found  in  any 
prophet.  But  we  know  that  to  call  a  man  ‘a  Nazarene’  was 
the  same  thing  as  to  call  him  lowly  and  despised.  The  scoff 
of  the  Pharisee  to  Nicodemus’s  timid  appeal  on  Christ’s 
behalf,  and  the  guileless  Nathaniel’s  question,  show  that. 
The  fact  that  Christ  by  His  residence  in  Nazareth  became 
known  as  the  ‘Nazarene,’  and  so  shared  in  the  contempt 
attaching  to  all  Galileans,  and  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  village,  is  a  kind  of  concentration  of  all  the  obscurity 
and  ignominy  of  His  lot.  The  name  was  nailed  over  His 
head  on  the  cross  as  a  scornful  reductio  ad  abmrdum  of 
His  claims  to  be  King  of  larael.  This  explanation  of  the 
evangelist’s  meaning  does  not  exclude  a  reference  in  his 
mind  to  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  xi.  1,  where  Messiah  is  called 
‘a  branch,’  or  more  properly,  ‘a  shoot,’  for  which  the  Hebrew 
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word  is  netzer.  The  name  Nazareth  is  probably  etymologically 
connected  with  that  word,  and  may  have  been  given  to  the 
little  village  contemptuously  to  express  its  insignificance. 
The  meaning  of  the  prophecy  is  that  the  offspring  of  David, 
who  should  come  when  the  Davidic  house  was  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  obscurity,  like  a  tree  of  which  only  the  stump  is 
left,  should  not  appear  in  royal  pomp,  or  in  a  lofty  condition, 
but  as  insignificant,  feeble,  and  of  no  account.  Such  prophe¬ 
cy  was  fulfilled  in  the  very  fact  that  He  was  all  His  life 
known  as  *of  Nazareth,*  and  the  verbal  assonance  between 
that  name,  ‘the  shoot’  and  the  word  ‘Nazarene,’  is  a  finger¬ 
post  pointing  to  the  meaning  of  the  place  of  abode  chosen 
for  Him.  The  mere  fact  of  residence  there,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  contempt,  do  not  exhaust  the  prophecies  to  which 
reference  is  made.  These  might  have  been  fulfilled  without 
such  a  literal  and  external  fulfilment.  But  it  serves,  like 
the  literal  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  many  other  instances  in 
Christ’s  life,  to  lead  dull  apprehensions  to  perceive  more 
plainly  that  He  is  the  theme  of  all  prophecy,  and  that  in  His 
life  the  trivial  is  significant  and  nothing  is  accidental.”* 

(To  he  continued  in  the  July-Septemher  Number,  19^6) 
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has  through  years  of  a  unique  radio  broadcasting  experience 
become  qualified,  and  in  consequence  this  volume  is  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  commend  a  work  which  runs  so 
true  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

Fairest  Flower.  By  F.  J.  Huegel.  Zondervan,  Grand  Rap¬ 
ids.  85  pp.  $1.25. 

A  devotional  book  which  unfolds  the  loveliness  of  Christ 
is  this,  therefore  of  great  value  to  those  who  desire  to  honor 
Him.  The  book  is  largely  mindful  of  the  saint  in  this  cosmos 
world.  This  work,  then,  is  commended. 

Professor  Everett  F.  Harrison 

New  Testament.  Revised  Standard  Version.  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  New  York.  $2.00. 

For  years  the  saying  has  been  abroad  that  the  King 
James  Version  excels  in  its  English,  the  Revision  in  its  ac¬ 
curacy.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  work  to  remove 
whatever  of  stigma  attaches  to  the  American  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion  by  such  a  comparison.  It  is  the  child  of  nine  men,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Standard  Bible  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Education.  The 
Old  Testament  will  appear  at  a  later  date.  After  an  era 
in  which  we  have  had  several  translations  by  individuals,  we 
have  at  length  received  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  a 
consensus  of  trained  minds  profiting  by  the  errors  and 
achievements  of  those  who  have  gone  before.  This  is  a  ma¬ 
jor  event  in  current  Christianity,  and  the  reading  public  is 
certain  to  respond  with  a  large  patronage. 

The  ideal  of  the  translation  is  the  realization  of  a  greater 
degree  of  flexibility  than  the  American  Standard  Version 
through  a  more  free  translation,  couched  in  the  speech  of  the 
day.  Broadly  speaking,  this  goal  has  been  attained.  Except 
in  prayers,  the  use  of  “thou,”  “thee,”  and  “ye”  has  been  aban- 
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doned.  Simpler  terms  have  been  introduced  in  faithfulness 
to  the  original.  Sometimes  this  brings  a  sense  of  loss  in 
familiar  texts,  such  as  Acts  1:8,  where  “to  the  end  of  the 
earth”  has  displaced  “unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.” 
The  translators  have  not  scrupled  to  give  a  rendering  other 
than  the  exact  meaning  of  the  original  if  thereby  the  impres¬ 
sion  gained  is  clearer  or  if  some  misapprehension  is  avoided. 
For  instance,  in  John  21:7,  where  the  Revision  states  of 
Peter  that  he  was  naked,  the  new  version  has  “he  was 
stripped  for  work.”  Sometimes  we  find  a  more  lengthy  ren¬ 
dering  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  precise  thought,  as 
in  1  Corinthians  9:7,  where  “working”  has  been  replaced  by 
“working  for  a  living.”  At  times,  the  wording  is  rather  too 
general.  It  may  be  doubted  that  what  the  Lord  said  to  Peter 
in  Matthew  16:23  is  well  represented  by  the  rendering,  “for 
you  are  not  on  the  side  of  God,  but  of  men.”  But  one  finds 
that  sentences  which  have  seemed  cumbersome  are  deftly 
cleared  of  awkward  words  without  sacrificing  anything  to 
the  movement  of  thought.  Great  improvement  will  be  found 
in  Galatians  2 :20.  With  very  little  change,  a  verse  is  illumi¬ 
nated  and  brought  into  closer  agreement  with  the  context 
than  in  the  older  version.  An  example  is  1  Corinthians 
11:16.  Occasionally  there  is  a  return  to  the  verbiage  of  the 
King  James,  as  in  Jude  24.  In  places,  one  is  disappointed 
with  the  change,  preferring  the  A.S.V.,  as  in  Acts  15:11  and 
Hebrews  1:6. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  translation 
and  interpretation.  There  is  much  interpretation,  in  fact, 
in  the  mere  position  of  punctuation  marks.  In  several  cases, 
the  translators  have  frankly  ventured  into  this  field.  By  in¬ 
serting  the  word  “holy”  in  John  11:48,  they  indicate  their 
opinion  that  the  temple  is  meant.  The  word  “vessel”  is  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  “wife”  in  1  Thessalonians  4:4.  The  children 
of  Israel  are  no  longer  examples  (types)  for  us,  but  “warn¬ 
ings”  (1  Corinthians  10:6).  We  no  longer  have  the  Com¬ 
forter,  but  the  Counsellor,  which  is  suggestive  and  has  much 
to  commend  it. 

One  notices  a  sensitivity  to  tense.  The  renderings  of 
John  6:69,  20:17,  and  Acts  3:2,  among  others,  are  superb. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  imperfects  in  Galatians  2:12 
were  not  allowed  to  contribute  their  graphic  touch  to  the 
narrative.  Gains  are  registered,  too,  in  the  handling  of  anar¬ 
throus  constructions  such  as  occur  in  Philippians  2:8  and 
Hebrews  1:2.  But  the  articles  are  omitted  without  warrant 
in  Matthew  8:27.  The  deliberative  question  is  well  handled, 
as  in  John  11:47,  “What  are  we  to  do?” 
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In  the  field  of  textual  criticism,  a  few  changes  are  made, 
but  by  no  means  as  many  as  in  the  Revision  as  compared  to 
the  King  James.  One  notes  that  the  words  “who  is  in 
heaven”  have  been  dropped  from  the  close  of  John  3:13. 
There  is  no  substantial  change  in  John  1:18  or  in  Acta 
20:28. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  new  version 
is  the  extension  of  capitalization,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
the  Spirit.  No  doubt  considerable  discussion,  perhaps  de¬ 
bate,  went  into  this,  but  the  changes  are  courageously  made 
in  the  crucial  passages,  namely  in  Romans  1:4,  1  Timothy 
3 :16  and  Romans  7 :6.  Note  Romans  12 :11  also.  But  they 
have  refused  it  for  1  Peter  3 :18. 

Readers  are  apt  to  be  startled  to  find  the  word  “religion” 
in  1  Timothy  3:16.  One  wonders  to  what  extent  patristic 
usage  has  been  permitted  to  influence  the  verdict  here.  Note 
“irreligion”  also  in  Titus  2:12.  For  some  reason  this  was 
not  substituted  for  “ungodliness”  in  Romans  1:18.  Many 
will  be  pleased  with  the  change  in  2  Corinthians  3:7,  9, 
where  “dispensation”  appears  instead  of  “ministration.” 

The  question  is  likely  to  be  raised  as  to  the  theological 
position  of  the  translators.  For  the  most  part,  they  belong 
to  the  liberal  wing  of  scholarship.  Their  task,  however,  is 
not  the  teaching  of  theology  but  the  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  text  in  good  English.  They  deserve  congratulation  for 
that  achievement.  Much  favor  will  come  to  this  version  by 
the  removal  of  the  equivocal  statement  on  the  Scriptures  in 
the  A.S.V.  rendering  of  2  Timothy  3 :16.  We  have  once  more, 
“All  scripture  is  inspired  by  God.”  The  objectionable  foot¬ 
note  on  John  9:38  has  been  done  away.  There  meets  us, 
however,  a  very  unfortunate  rendering  in  Romans  9 :5, 
where  theological  bias  may  have  played  a  part.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  Christ  is  God  has  been  avoided  by  making  the  clos¬ 
ing  expression  a  benediction,  despite  its  evident  unsuitability 
in  such  a  setting,  despite  the  anticipation  of  ascription  of 
deity  to  Christ  in  the  statement  of  His  human  nature  which 
has  just  preceded,  despite  the  compelling  demand  of  the 
climactic  nature  of  the  whole  paragraph,  and  many  other 
things  weigh  heavily  in  the  same  direction.  This  wording  is 
not  new,  but  it  remains  highly  questionable. 

Numerous  passages  bristle  with  suggestive  alterations 
that  will  repay  study.  If  Hebrews  2:16  is  innocuous  and 
Luke  1:3  misleading  and  Galatians  6:16  positively  wrong, 
John  1:15  is  clearer,  as  is  1  Corinthians  16:1-3,  and  Hebrews 
12 :1  will  leave  a  thrill. 
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Professor  Charles  A.  Nash 

Breakfast  Table  Autocrat.  By  Richard  Ellsworth  Day. 
Moody  Press,  Chicago.  317  pp.  $3.00. 

The  life  story  of  Henry  Parsons  Crowell  is  given  un¬ 
der  this  title.  Gratitude  wells  within  one’s  heart  as  he 
reads  this  latest  biographical  work  of  Dr.  Day,  both  for 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  written  and  the  man 
whose  life  is  portrayed  in  the  writing.  The  author  has 
done  an  excellent  work  with  an  excellent  subject. 

The  book  is  in  two  parts,  “The  Christian  Business 
Man”  and  “The  Christian  Statesman.”  The  purpose  and 
emphasis  in  both  parts  is  to  set  forth  the  man  rather  than 
his  achievements.  Intimate  personal  contact  and  fellow¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Day  with  Mr.  Crowell,  with  the  view  to  writ¬ 
ing  this  life  story  mutually  planned,  has  enabled  him  to 
set  forth  first-hand  the  characteristics  of  this  man  of  God. 
The  record  is  romantic  and  revealing.  It  is  a  story  of  faith, 
fidelity,  and  fealty;  of  decision,  determination,  and  devotion. 
The  centers  of  high  interest  around  which  the  life  service  of 
Mr.  Crowell  revolved  were  respectively  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  he  was  president,  and  the  Moody  Bible  Inr 
stitute,  as  president  of  the  board.  Other  interests  are  stated 
among  which  is  his  church  relationship,  with  his  devoted 
service  and  final  separation  because  of  his  fidelity  to  the 
Christian  faith.  Though  one  concludes  the  reading  of  the 
book  wishing  that  more  detail  had  been  presented,  he  is  con¬ 
scious  of  a  unity  and  completeness  that  introduce  and  reveal 
Henry  Parsons  Crowell. 

The  Improved  Funeral  Manual.  By  Wm.  H.  Leach.  Flem¬ 
ing  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York.  224  pp.  $1.50. 

My  Notes  for  Addresses  at  Funeral  Occasions.  By 
W.  P.  Van  Wyk.  Baker’s  Book  Store,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan.  140  pp.  $1.25. 

Of  all  the  varied  phases  of  a  minister’s  work  the  funeral 
service  is  usually  the  most  difficult.  Though  difficult,  there 
is  no  other  time  or  circumstance  offering  greater  opportunity 
and  possibility  for  ministering  to  needy  souls.  Helps  for  such 
ministry  are  of  particular  advantage  to  the  man  who  faces 
the  demand  and  challenge  of  the  hour  without  experience. 

The  first  of  the  above  named  volumes,  though  not  distinc¬ 
tive  in  its  line,  will  be  found  of  value.  The  material  pre¬ 
sented  is  in  seven  parts:  Professional  Conduct;  Historic 
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Liturgies;  Liturgical  Material;  Funeral  Prayers  classified  by 
Various  Groups;  Homiletic;  An  Anthology  on  Immortality; 
and  The  Military  Funeral. 

The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  outline  studies  of  mes¬ 
sages  used  by  the  author  in  funeral  ministry.  The  messages 
are  directed,  and  rightly  so,  to  the  living  rather  than  the 
departed.  Thirty-six  outlines  are  given,  each  based  on  a 
given  text.  The  book  should  be  valued  for  its  suggestiveness 
rather  than  used  as  a  crutch  upon  which  to  lean. 

When  Christ  Takes  Over.  By  Dr.  Simon  Blocker.  Wm. 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

106  pp.  $1.26. 

The  unquestioned  need  today  is  for  a  Christ-controlled 
world.  Those  who  are  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  know  that 
the  need  will  not  be  met  until  Christ  returns  and  takes  over 
the  government  of  the  world  in  and  through  His  kingdom. 
While  we  look  toward  that  day,  whether  near  or  more  dis¬ 
tant,  there  is  the  need  for  Christ-controlled  lives,  especially 
such  as  have  received  Christ  as  Saviour.  The  messages  of 
this  book  are  geared  to  that  need.  We  commend  the  book  for 
the  contribution  it  may  make  to  meeting  the  need,  as  through 
the  reading  of  it  some  are  led  to  let  “Christ  take  over”  in 
their  lives. 

His  Decease  at  Jerusalem.  By  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.D. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich.  103  pp.  •  $1.00. 

This  little  book  from  the  pen  of  the  great  Dutch  states¬ 
man,  minister,  and  writer  is  abridged  and  edited  by  Stuart 
P.  Garver.  It  presents  a  series  of  messages  on  the  passion 
of  Christ,  twelve  in  number,  with  the  definite  purpose  of 
making  the  death  of  Christ  vivid  in  its  import  to  the  reader. 
Though  designed  as  a  series  of  Lenten  messages,  the  value 
of  the  book  is  not  limited  by  special  seasons. 

The  volume  is  one  in  a  new  series  of  uniform  books  at  a 
uniform  price  in  what  is  called  the  “Home  Devotional  Li¬ 
brary.”  For  the  building  of  a  home  library  of  devotional 
character  there  is  great  need,  and  such  books  as  this  volume 
will  aid  greatly  in  meeting  that  need.  To  contemplate  the 
death  of  Christ  and  its  significance  to  the  individual  soul  will 
ever  lead  to  devotion  to  Him,  who  triumphed  over  death  and 
ever  lives  through  resurrection  power. 
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Librarian  Arnold  D.  Ehlert 

The  Devil  and  God.  By  William  Robinson,  M.A.,  B.Sc., 

D.D.  Lutterworth  Press,  London  and  Redhill.  112  pp. 

4s.  6d. 

Dr.  Robinson  is  professor  of  Christian  doctrine  and  the 
philosophy  of  religion  in  the  Selly  Oak  Colleges,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Overdale  College.  In  line  with  the  recent  trend 
back  toward  Biblical  theology,  this  book  represents  an 
attempt  by  a  Protestant  theologian  of  high  repute  to  deal 
with  the  Devil  on  a  Biblical  basis.  The  book  “is  not  writ¬ 
ten  for  those  with  technical  training  in  theology  or  philoso¬ 
phy”  (p.  7).  The  author  has  rather  attempted  to  put  his 
work  on  a  practical  level  for  the  common  man.  In  that, 
he  has  quite  well  succeeded.  The  book  is  easy  to  read,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  literary  allusions,  and  Principal  Robinson  has 
courageously  faced  the  issues. 

The  reality  of  evil  is  dealt  with  in  the  first  chapter. 
“There  are  times  when  the  world  is  too  much  for  us,  and 
this  is  one  of  them”  (p.  9).  In  evil  times  man’s  self-as¬ 
surance  wanes,  and  “a  belief  in  the  Devil  becomes  easy” 
(p.  12).  A  cosmic  evil,  i.e.,  the  malevolent  forces  of  na¬ 
ture,  is  recognized.  This  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  evil 
in  man,  even  “the  fact  of  the  sinful  will  of  man”  (p.  19), 
is  little  easier  to  handle.  It  is  interesting  that  the  author 
considers  pride  as  the  root  of  sin  in  man,  but  he  does  not 
connect  this  characteristic  with  Satan  as  the  source  of  it. 
The  appeal  of  dualism  as  the  explanation  of  evil  is  attrac¬ 
tive  to  many  today,  as  it  has  always  been.  In  the  second 
chapter,  “I  Believe  in  God,”  our  author  declares  against 
dualism,  holding  that  the  Devil  is  a  created  being. 

But  it  is  in  the  third  chapter  that  the  main  issue  is 
joined,  “The  Bible  and  the  Devil.”  Countering  the  natural 
supposition  on  the  part  of  some  that  the  idea  of  the  Devil 
is  to  be  associated  more  with  primitive  conditions  and  re¬ 
jected  in  more  “advanced”  times,  the  author  reminds  us 
that  exactly  the  opposite  is  true, — there  is  much  less  of 
the  evil  being  in  the  Old  Testament  than  in  the  New.  He 
denies  that  the  Devil  appears  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  con¬ 
tending  that  this  is  “a  primitive  story  to  account  for  the 
fact  of  sin,  and,  like  all  stories  which  deal  with  the  ultimate 
origin  of  things,  it  is  couched  in  symbolic  language”  (p. 
47,  italics  his).  He  is  willing  to  say  that  the  story  “puts 
the  origin  of  sin,  so  far  as  man’s  perfect  fellowship  with 
God  is  concerned,  in  history'*  (p.  48,  again  italics  his),  but 
he  denies  the  historicity  of  the  story  so  far  as  the  serpent 
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is  concerned,  or  the  connection  of  “that  Old  Serpent,  called 
the  Devil”  (Rev.  12:9),  with  the  serpent  in  Eden.  He  is 
content  to  leave  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  evil  which 
entered  history  at  that  point  undiscussed.  The  Satan  of 
Job  he  distinguishes  from  the  Satan  of  Christian  theology. 
Yet  the  Devil  in  the  New  Testament  is  “very  much  in  ex¬ 
istence”  (p.  55),  and  “the  way  of  his  working  is  far  too 
subtle  to  be  accounted  for  in  anything  but  personal  terms” 

(p.  60). 

The  issue  is  faced  squarely  as  to  the  origin  of  Satan, 
in  view  of  his  reality,  but  Dr.  Robinson  does  not  provide 
a  satisfactory  answer  here.  He  suggests  a  “pre-mundane 
fall”  of  created  intelligences,  as  held  by  Origen  and  many 
since,  but  does  not  develop  it.  Such  development  is  not 
lacking  in  works  on  Biblical  Satanolopr,  and  even  though 
there  be  problems  involved  in  the  linking  of  Isaiah  14  and 
Ezekiel  28  with  this  question,  it  has  proved  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  many  than  anything  else.  The  fact  is  that  when 
the  full  doctrine  of  Satan  becomes  rounded  out  in  the  New 
Testament,  one  can  take  that  full  revelation  and  walk  back 
over  the  Old  Testament  ground  and  discern  many  things 
that  would  not  appear  as  one  went  along  and  the  doctrine 
unfolded  slowly  and  fragmentarily.  Progressive  revelation 
is  granted,  but  is  there  not  also  such  a  thing  as  retrospec¬ 
tive  illumination? 

The  author  does  not  show  familiarity  with  a  considera¬ 
ble  field  of  American  literature  on  this  subject,  which  he 
might  have  dealt  with  in  a  work  for  scholars.  To  a  col¬ 
lector  of  Biblical  Sataniana,  the  book  before  us  appears 
to  be  properly  within  the  sphere  of  Biblical  Satanology,  or 
mostly  so,  but  not  wholly  so.  It  will,  or  should,  encourage 
more  thorough  investigation  into  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  its  readers. 


Miner  Brodhead  Steams 

The  Millennium  in  the  Church  (Studies  in  the  History  of 
Christian  Chiliasm).  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Kromminga.  Wm. 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  $3.00. 
There  has  been  a  real  need  for  a  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Millennium,  and  Prof.  Kromminga  has  conscientiously 
sought  to  give  us  such  a  history,  done  in  a  scholarly  and  ob¬ 
jective  manner.  All  serious  students  of  the  subject  will  feel 
indebted  to  the  author  for  this  service.  He  is  not  content 
however  to  merely  give  us  the  history  of  chiliasm,  but  lets 
his  Approval  or  disapproval  of  the  various  views  held  clearly 
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show  throughout  the  book,  and  at  the  close,  he  sets  forth  in 
some  detail  his  own  view.  This  is  of  special  interest,  as 
showing  the  dilemma  in  which  one  finds  himself  who  tries 
to  be  true  to  the  Scriptures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  a  fixed  system  of  theology.  Prof.  Kromminga’s 
desire  to  be  guided  only  by  a  sound  exegesis  of  the  Bible 
v.ould  naturally  lead  him  to  the  Premillennial  position,  and 
he  does,  in  fact,  seem  to  come  very  close  to  it.  However,  as 
a  Reformed  Theologian,  trained  in  the  well-known  Covenant 
Theology  (which  he  also  believes  to  be  Scriptural),  he  can¬ 
not  accept  all  the  implications  of  Premillennialism.  As  he 
himself  expresses  it  (pp.  5-6) :  “I  have  never  been  able  to 
become  satisfied  with  the  Amillenarian  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  also  never  felt  free  to  allow  the  Premillennial 
view  to  encroach  on  the  biblical  teachings  concerning  the  one 
all-embracing  Covenant  of  Grace  by  its  dispensationalist  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  problem  has  held  my  attention  all  through  my 
mature  years.  My  own  view  I  would  designate  as  Covenantal 
Millennialism.” 

The  author’s  difficulty  obviously  is  that,  like  all  good  Re¬ 
formed  Theologians,  he  holds  to  “the  one  all-embracing  Cov¬ 
enant  of  Grace,”  and  this  blinds  him  to  biblical  dispensational 
distinctions,  and  in  particular  to  the  vital  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  Law  and  Grace,  and  between  Israel  and  the  Church. 
This  blindness  is  the  root  of  the  error  that  the  Church  began 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  the  prophecies  concerning 
Israel’s  future  in  the  millennium  are  to  be  “spiritually”  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  related  mis¬ 
conceptions.  Consequently,  Prof.  Kromminga  has  no  place 
for  Israel  as  a  nation  in  his  millennium. 

He  makes  a  serious  attempt  to  explain  at  least  parts  of 
the  Apocalypse  from  the  continuous-historical  approach,  and 
finds  at  least  foreshadowings  of  the  first  beast  of  Rev.  13 
in  present-day  imperialism,  of  the  second  beast  (false 
prophet)  in  the  godless  educational  system,  and  of  the  harlot 
of  Rev.  17-18  in  apostate  Christianity.  He  seeks  to  interpret 
the  three  great  Woes  of  the  last  three  Trumpets  as  “the 
three  major  judgments  which  God  sends  upon  Christian  so¬ 
ciety  .  .  .  the  barbarian  invasions  (of  the  early  Christian 
centuries),  the  Mohammedan  conquests,  and  the  rise  of  im¬ 
perialism”  (p.  346).  The  author  makes  no  attempt,  however, 
to  explain  the  remaining  trumpets,  nor  the  seals  and  vials. 
One  is  inclined  to  believe  that  what  Prof.  Kromminga  says 
about  the  Reformed  Theology  in  relation  to  the  Millennium 
applies  equally  to  himself  (p.  303) :  “It  can  be  called  amil- 
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lenarian  in  a  negative  sense;  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not 
quite  know  and  never  have  quite  known  what  to  think  of  it 
all.”  And  that  is  the  tragedy  of  the  conflict  between  what 
is  merely  a  system  of  theology,  and  the  plain  statements  of 
the  Word  of  God.  While  we  cannot  recommend  the  author's 
view,  we  can  at  least  echo  his  dedicatory  wish  (p.  6) :  “May 
the  book  find  a  kindly  reception  from  all  who  love  and  look 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  We  are  happy  to  know 
that  Prof.  Kromminga  is  among  that  number! 

Brussels,  Belgium 


John  H.  Bennetch 

Dobbie  Defender  op  Malta.  By  S.  Maxwell  Coder.  Moody 

Press,  Chicago.  144  pp.  $1.50. 

Not  a  few  Christians  can  state  accurately  the  contents  of 
Christianity,  but  comparatively  few  have  “adorned  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all  things”  as  the  heroic  governor 
of  “the  most  bombed  spot  on  earth”  was  privileged  to  do  for 
two  years  before  the  eyes  of  all.  In  this  volume,  only  one  of 
several  accounts  of  the  famous  Dobbie  already  published,  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Moody  Bible  Institute — sponsors  of 
a  15,000  mile  American  preaching  tour  for  the  Dobbies  last 
year — ogives  the  highlights  in  the  General’s  life  and  testimony. 
And  all  is  written  with  unusual  insight  and  not  a  little  of 
literary  charm.  It  certainly  is  fitting  for  America  to  speak 
forth  its  own  appreciation  of  the  Dobbie  tour,  strenuous  as 
it  was  for  a  veteran  66  years  of  age  not  long  after  his  war 
experiences  and  a  two  year  evangelistic  tour  of  England. 
Though  connected  with  the  so-called  Plymouth  Brethren 
movement  all  their  lives,  both  Sir  William  and  Liady  Dobbie 
have  exercised  a  unique  influence  over  their  associates,  not 
excepting  Roman  Catholics  (the  Maltese  are  said  to  call  them¬ 
selves  “more  Catholic  than  the  pope”).  Humility,  sincerity, 
courage,  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  mark  off  this  scion 
of  nobility,  professional  soldier  though  he  has  been  all  of  his 
life,  and  have  always  signaled  him  out  so  that  his  recent 
experience  on  Malta  no  more  than  climaxed  a  career  of  Chris¬ 
tian  fidelity.  It  behooves  Christians  eversrwhere,  then,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  themselves  with  the  stirring  life  of  this  modern  saint 
to  whom  even  the  world  looks  up  because  of  “the  miracle  of 
Malta.”  Almost  a  score  of  pictures  further  enhance  the  pres¬ 
ent  biographical  sketch. 


